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THe term ‘‘survey investigation’’ is in- 
terpreted to mean any inquiry to deter- 
mine the status of current practises and 
conditions. Such inquiries range from 
elaborate studies of city or state school 
systems and even national surveys to sim- 
ple studies pertaining to a limited area. 
The problems cover a wide range of topics 

teachers’ salaries, supply and demand of 
teachers, expenditures for educational pur- 
poses, duties of superintendents, duties of 
janitors, grade placement of topies in the 
course of study, policies of promoting 
pupils, teachers’ marks, pupil achievement 
as measured by educational tests, errors 
that oeeur in pupil compositions, the socio- 
economie status of homes, the vocational 
activities of the graduates of a school, the 
leisure time reading of adults, uses of in- 
telligence tests, provisions for individual 
differences, vocabulary of text-books, his- 
torical illusions in newspapers and other 
periodicals, ete. The questionnaire is fre- 
quently used as a means of collecting data, 
especially when the area of the survey is 
large. Tests are used to measure the in- 
telligence and achievement of pupils. In 
some types of surveys data are copied from 
published reports or unpublished material, 
such as school records. In other surveys 
the data are obtained by analyzing pupil 


writings, text-books, newspapers and other 
materials. Observation and interview are 
also employed as means of collecting data. 

Usually the findings of a survey are ex- 
pressed in terms of a central tendency of a 
frequency distribution, and hence the ques- 
tion of the dependability of survey investi- 
gations calls for an inquiry into the de- 
pendability of the mean or median of 
survey data. Since the nature of the data 
varies, it is to be expected that the depend- 
ability of the findings will vary. In a sim- 
ple restricted survey, such as one of the 
age-grade status of the pupils in a school 
system, the findings are frequently depend- 
able except for accidental errors which 
may be reduced to a negligible minimum 
by careful checking. In contrast, the find- 
ings of a survey of pupil achievement may 
be grossly in error. No survey can be re- 
garded as representative, and the question 
of dependability should be considered with 
reference to a number of types. Since my 
time is limited I shall deal mainly with sur- 
veys of pupil achievement. 

The ascertained status of any condition 
or practise is interpreted by comparison 
with similar findings or with norms. 
Hence our interest is primarily in the de- 
pendability of a difference. For example, 
think of a state-wide testing program 
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which has resulted in a mean score for 


each of the several school units included in 


the survey. These mean scores will exhibit 


considerable variability. Data reported 
from the Iowa Academic Contest! show for 
several high-school tests that the school 


averages, when assembled in a frequency 
distribution, exhibit a variability approxi- 
mately one half as great as the variability 
of the total of individual 
seores. The differences between the aver- 


distribution 


age scores in such a case are very striking 
and large differences in pupil 
achievement, but the dependability of the 
differences must be considered in any sound 


suggest 


interpretation. If the average scores, es- 
pecially those occupying extreme positions 
in the distribution, involve errors, the true 
differences may be very different from the 
obtained differences. 

It is a well-known fact that test scores 
involve measurement 
whose magnitude is indicated by the coef- 
ficient of reliability of the test used. The 
effect of these errors upon the mean varies 
inversely with the square root of the num- 
ber of cases, and when the number of cases 
is large the effect upon a difference will be 
small. Hence, if variable errors of mea- 
surement were the only contributing fac- 
tor, the differences obtained in a compara- 
tive survey of pupil achievement would be 
regarded as rather highly dependable ex- 
cept when the number of cases is small. 

A group of test scores is also subject to 
a systematic error of measurement and the 
effect of this error upon the mean does not 
depend upon the number of cases. If the 
administration of a test is repeated the 
second-trial scores will be higher than the 
first-trial scores even when a different form 
has been used. The per cent. of increase 
due to the effect of practise varies, but it 
may exceed ten per cent. of the average 


variable errors of 


1E. F. Lindquist, ‘‘ Factors Determining the 
Reliability of Test Norms.’’ Journal of Educa- 


tional Psychology, 21: 512-20, October, 1930. 
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score. Test-wise pupils make higher scores 
than those to whom the testing procedure 
is novel. The attitude of the examiner may 
cause the pupils to make an unusual effort 
or to respond indifferently. The character 
of recent instruction also affects the scores 
made on a test. It may function as coach- 
ing. In a study made by the Bureau of 
“duecational Research, the average mental 
age score of a group of pupils increased 
slightly more than four and one half years 
within a period of six months. Inquiry re- 
vealed that the instruction in language had 
functioned as coaching for the second test- 
ing and probably was responsible for a 
systematic error of approximately four 
years in the average mental age score. 

When the possibility of systematic errors 
of measurement is recognized, it is appar- 
ent that the differences obtained in a com- 
parative survey of pupil achievement may 
be grossly in error. This possibility is a 
serious limitation because it is seldom pos- 
sible to make a dependable estimate of the 
magnitude of the systematic error. 

When a substitution of data is made, 
errors of validity may be introduced. 
Sometimes the nature of the substitution is 
obvious, but frequently the change in the 
label associated with the data is so slight 
that the substitution may escape the atten- 
tion of a person who is not precise and 
eritical. The obtained scores are valid 
measures of some ability and when the 
label attached to them specifies this ability 
they are valid measures. The problem of 
the survey specifies a label and when it is 
attached to the scores a substitution is 
usually involved. A sentence dictation 
spelling test measures the ability to spell 
certain words under the conditions of the 
test which are not the same as those under 
which words are spelled in typical writing. 
The ability to respond to a silent reading 
test is not the same as the ability that func- 
tions in typical reading. The ability to 
identify statements that are true and those 
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eonsider 
In addi- 


are false is not what we 


that 
achievement in a school subject. 
tion to the substitutions implied by these 
statements we substitute a measure of a 
sample of achievement for the total achieve- 


ment in a school subject or in a specified 
segment of it. YThe tests that we designate 
as achievement measure a combination of 
achievement and general intelligence, and 
we use this combination as a measure of the 
results of instruction, frequently a speci- 
fied type of instruction. A test obviously 
measures the ability of a pupil at the time 
of testing to respond under the conditions 
attending administration of the test. We 
frequently use the resulting score as a 
measure of the residue of ability at some 
later date or of the ability to perform 
under different conditions. 

The effect of variable errors of validity, 
like that of variable errors of measurement, 
varies inversely with the square root of the 
number of eases and hence it is relatively 
unimportant in survey investigations when 
the number of cases is large. Variations 
in the balance of the curriculum and the 
veneral plan of instruction with reference 
to what the test actually measures are 
likely to introduce a significant systematic 
error of validity in comparative surveys of 
pupil achievement. Unless the schools 
compared are similar with respect to these 
factors, an interpretation that the instruc- 
tion in one school is more efficient than in 
another may be erroneous. A large pro- 
portion of the variability of school averages 
in a state-wide survey of pupil achievement 
is doubtless due to differences in the objec- 
tives towards which the instruction in the 
several schools is directed. It may well be 
that, when the objectives are considered, a 
school occupying a relatively low position 
in the distribution of average scores repre- 
sents a higher degree of instructional ef- 
ficiency than one occupying a relatively 
high position. In other words, when the 
interpretation of average scores is in terms 
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of relative efficiency of instruction. the test 
scores have been substituted for measures 
of instructional efficiency and as such may 
involve large systematic errors of validity. 

It appears, therefore, that systematic 
errors of measurement and systematic er- 
rors of validity may make the means or 
obtained in of pupil 
achievement seriously in error. Since the 
magnitude of these errors can not usually 
be determined, such findings should not be 
thought of as highly dependable. In this 
connection it may be pointed out that the 
reliability of measures has no connection 
with systematic errors. Both the coefficient 
of reliability and the probable error of 
measurement describe only variable errors 
of measurement. Hence, data may be 
highly reliable and yet involve a large sys- 
tematic error. 

This discussion has been intentionally 
restricted to comparative surveys of pupil 
achievement, but it may be pointed out 
that systematic errors may occur in other 
types of surveys. Teachers’ marks may 
involve a systematic error of measurement. 
Certain types of ratings are subject to a 
halo effect. School expenditures may not 
be valid measures of school costs. Enrol- 
ments of colleges in large universities may 
not be comparable. Expressions of opinion 
in response to a questionnaire inquiry may 
be influenced by prevailing public opinion 
or by pronouncements made by persons of 
prominence. Hence the presence of syste- 
matic errors is not limited to surveys of the 
type explicitly considered. 

When the population specified by the 
survey is sampled in connecting the data, 
and the central tendency of the sample is 
used as the central tendency of the larger 
population or universe for which the sur- 
vey is desired, it is necessary to consider 
the representativeness of the sample. Fre- 
quently an attempt is made to secure a ran- 
dom sample because formulae are available 
for computing the probable effect of the 


medians surveys 
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use of such a sample. A random sample 


of a pupil population may be made by 
taking every tenth or fiftieth name from 
an alphabetical list. A random sample of 
the defined words in a dictionary may be 
obtained by a similar process. The vocabu- 
lary of a text may be sampled by counting 
the words in certain lines on the odd num- 
bered pages. 

A random sample is not necessarily rep- 
resentative of the larger population or uni- 
verse, but any non-representativeness is the 
result of chance and not due to a biased or 
selective procedure. This does 
not prevail, however, unless the sample is 


condition 


random. Critical inquiry has revealed that 
in a number of cases procedures presumed 
to result in a random sample have failed 
to do so. For example, when the defined 
words in a dictionary are sampled by tak- 
ing the last one on each page, Williams? 
has shown that the sample thus obtained is 
not random when judged with respect to 
The more com- 
monly used words whose definitions in gen- 
than those of 
words likely to be 
selected. Hence, a sample obtained by tak- 
ing the last defined word on each page of 
the dictionary is biased in favor of the 
more commonly used words. In general it 
may be stated that a process of sampling 
should be critically examined before it is 
accepted as random. Frequently a process 
that may appear to be random is biased for 
reasons that become apparent only after a 
eritical examination. As a matter of fact 
random sampling is not often possible in 


children’s vocabularies. 


eral occupy more space 


unusual are more 


educational research. 

In a survey of the schools of a large city 
or some other large area, units judged to be 
representative may be selected for study. 
Sometimes practical considerations deter- 


mine the selection of data. In other eases 


2H. M. Williams, ‘‘Some Problems of Sampling 
in Vocabulary Tests,’’ Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1: 


131-33, December, 1932. 
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the selection is accomplished automatically 
as in questionnaire surveys. Such samples 
may be highly representative but usually 
it is not possible to demonstrate the degree 
of representativeness of such selections. 
Hence, in general, the use of a sample 
makes the findings of a survey even less 
dependable. 

Many investigators give a faise impres- 
sion of the dependability of their findings 
by limiting their consideration to the prob- 
able error of the mean or of the difference. 
This practise neglects the effect of syste- 
matic errors of measurement and of valid- 
ity which may introduce a relatively large 
error in the findings and when the sample 
is not random the effect of selection is not 
taken into account. The probable error 
due to sampling is a much misused statis- 
tic. As a matter of fact it has little appli- 
cation in educational research because our 
data seldom qualify as a random sample. 
Although I have not made a systematic in- 
quiry, my casual observation leads me to 
assert that the use of a probable error of 
formula is appropriate in only a small per 
cent. of survey investigations in which the 
population is sampled, probably not more 
than five or ten per cent. For years the 
calculation of probable errors has been en- 
couraged and several of our better texts on 
statistics give the impression, at least to an 
uncritical reader, that it furnishes a mea- 
sure of the accuracy of the mean and of 
other statistics. Somewhat recently this 
impression has been strengthened by the 
introduction of the critical ratio which is 
obtained by dividing the differences be- 
tween two means by the probable error of 
this difference. The author of one of our 
better texts on statistics states that a criti- 
eal ratio of 4.0 ‘‘indicates complete relia- 
bility.’’ The critical ratio has no connec- 
tion with either systematic errors of 
measurement or systematic errors of valid- 
ity which may seriously affect the obtained 
difference, and hence the dependability of 
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a difference can not be considered to have 
been demonstrated until the possible effect 
of these errors has been considered. Of 
course the term ‘‘reliability,’’ when used 
precisely, does not mean that the effect of 
these errors has been considered, but this 
point is generally overlooked by most per- 
sons when using the critical ratio technique. 
They appear to assume that a critical ratio 
of 4.0 or greater is indisputable evidence 
of the dependability of the obtained differ- 
ence. Furthermore, they employ this tech- 
nique when its use is not justified because 
the group of data does not qualify as a 
random sample. 

It is impossible to formulate a general 
statement relative to the dependability of 
survey findings which can be successfully 
defended with respect to all types of sur- 
veys. The data of some surveys are accu- 
rate and valid and when sampling is not 
resorted to, the findings are dependable, 
provided adequate care has been exercised 
in collecting and handling the data. In 
other surveys errors of validity are not in- 
volved. In general, however, survey find- 
ings are much less dependable than they 
are commonly believed to be. In many 
cases the calculation of the probable error 
or eritical ratio results in a distinctly false 
conclusion relative to the dependability of 
the findings. Critical examination of a 
rather large number of survey reports 
gives the impression that authors tend to 
overestimate the dependability of their 
findings and that in a considerable number 
of cases the findings are so lacking in 
dependability that they are practically 
worthless. 

In view of this conclusion relative to the 
dependability of survey findings it may 
appear unnecessary to consider the value 
of such investigations, but the wide-spread 
interest in survey inquiries seems to justify 
some attention to the question of value. A 
value must be judged with reference to 


some criterion. An age-grade survey in a 
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school system is of value to a superinten- 
dent if he makes use of it in deciding upon 
policies of classification and promotion. A 
questionnaire inquiry relative to condi- 
tions and practises in other schools is valu- 
able if it is useful as a basis of action. The 
frequency of requests by practical school- 
men for survey information indicates that 
such investigations have a distinct practi- 
eal value but this value is limited by reason 
of the fact that what is, is not necessarily 
what should be. The median of present 
practise is weighted by tradition and sur- 
vey investigations add to our natural ten- 
dency to resist change. Conservatism in 
school practises may be desirable and if 
this position is taken the contribution of 
survey investigations to the maintenance 
of the average of present practises may be 
cited as one of their values. On the other 
hand it may be argued that their contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of the status quo is 
undesirable. If this position is taken ree- 
ognition of this effect of survey investiga- 
tions leads to a negative value. Personally, 
I believe that the practical value of survey 
investigations has been greatly exagger- 
ated. In many eases it is likely that more 
efficient practises would be planned if less 
attention was given to the status of present 
conditions and practises and more attention 
was given to thoughtful consideration of 
local conditions and to the application of 
educational theories. 

The value of survey investigations must 
be considered also with reference to their 
contribution to a science of education. 
When judged with reference to this crite- 
rion they do not rate very high in the seale 
of values. 
provide a record of current practises and 


If they are comprehensive they 


conditions and similar surveys at intervals 
provide a basis for the study of trends. 
Sometimes survey data may be analyzed by 
employing correlation techniques or other 
statistical procedures, but when this is 


= an mre 





done the investigation transcends this type 
of research. In general, survey investiga- 
tions, even when the findings are depend- 
able, contribute very little to a science of 


education. Out of the thousands of such 


LETTERS BETWEEN 
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studies during the past fifteen or twenty 
years, a small per cent., probably not more 
than five or ten per cent., have contributed 
directly or indirectly to building up a 
science of education. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


AND AN EARLY BRITISH ROUSSEAUIST 


By Professor H. G. GOOD 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


In the year of the peace between Great 
Britain and the United States a Scotch 
schoolmaster wrote to George Washington 
as follows: 

Sir: 

The Independence of the United States of 
America being now established and their attention 
called to the internal arrangements, I beg leave to 
suggest to your Excellency that the best means of 
forming a manly, virtuous and happy people will 
be found in the right education of youth. 

For this purpose I beg your Excellency will do 
me the honor to accept of this copy of my Treatise 
on Education, which I would not presume to offer, 
were I not conscious that there is not a sentiment 
in it unfriendly to the natural rights of [man?]. 
It will render the evening of my life more delight- 
ful if my [views?] in any degree tend to impress 
the youth of the United States. 

I conclude with my warmest wishes for the pros- 
perity of the United States, and am, with greatest 
respect, 

GEORGE CHAPMAN 
formerly master of the Grammar School of Dum- 
fries, now Master of the Academy at Inchdrewer 
near Banff, N. Britain. 

Pes. 
a third edition of my Treatise on Education with 
short abstracts, annexed of what others have pub- 
lished, during these last fifty years, on this impor- 


I propose, this ensuing winter, to publish 


tant subject. 


More than a year elapsed, and then 
Washington replied as follows: 
Sir: 

Not until within a few days have I been honor’d 

1G. C. to G. W., 27 September, 1783. ‘‘Wash- 
ington Papers,’’ Manuscript Division, Library of 


Congress. In the later editions of his book Chap- 


man fulfilled the promise of the postscript. 


with your favor of the 27th of Septt. 1783 accom- 
panying your treatise on Education. 

My sentiments are perfectly in unison with 
yours, Sir, that the best means of forming a manly, 
virtuous and happy people, will be found in the 
right education of youth. Without this founda- 
tion, every other means, in my opinion, must fail; 
and it gives me pleasure that Gentlemen of your 
abilities are devoting their time and attention in 
pointing out the way. For your lucubrations on 
this subject which you have been so obliging as to 
send me, I pray you to accept my thanks, and an 
expression of the pleasure I felt at the declaration 
of your intention to devote a further portion of 
your time to so useful a study. 

Of the importance of education our Assemblies, 
happily, seem fully impressed ;—they establishing 
new, and giving further endowments to old Semi- 
naries of learning, and I persuade myself will 
leave nothing unessayed to cultivate literature and 
useful knowledge, for the purpose of qualifying 
the rising generation for patrons of good govern- 
ment, virtue and happiness. . . .2 


At the time of this correspondence, 
Washington had the care of two small 


2‘“Washington Letter Book,’’ No. 6, p. 316. 
Just what acts of ‘‘our Assemblies’’ were in 
Washington’s mind is matter for speculation: per- 
haps the chartering of Washington College (Md., 
1782); Liberty Hall Academy, now Washington 
and Lee University (Va., 1782) ; Hampden-Sydney 
College (Va., 1783); Dickinson College (Pa., 
1783); and the creation of the New York Board 
of Regents and the revival of King’s College, 
under the new name of Columbia (New York, May 
1, 1784). Speaking only of American educational 
legislation, the last was undoubtedly the most im- 
portant event of that decade. For more general 
education the assemblies were not yet doing a 
great deal, but Washington referred particularly 
to ‘*Seminaries,’’ that is, colleges and academies. 
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children, Eleanor and George Washington 
Parke Custis, of the family of John Parke 
Custis; and he was in search of a tutor for 
them, who was also to serve as a secretary 
for himself. Young Noah Webster, who 
visited Mount Vernon and spent a pleasant 
evening at whist with its master and mis- 
tress, offered his services, but they were not 
accepted. After Webster left, Washington 
despatched two letters to Great Britain on 
the subject of a tutor-secretary. One was 
to the friend of his youth, George William 
Fairfax; the other, hitherto unpublished, 
was enclosed in the same cover and ad- 
dressed to George Chapman, of Banff, 
Scotland, who had recently opened a cor- 
respondence with him and sent him a 
‘Treatise on Education.’’ 

To Fairfax, Washington said that he 
would not pay over fifty or sixty pounds 
sterling a year, together with board, lodg- 
and other services in the family; and 


Ing 


he set down his requirements as follows: 


To answer my purposes the gentleman must be 
a master of composition and a good accomptant :— 
to answer his pupils he must be a classical scholar, 
and capable of teaching the French language gram- 
matically:—the more universal his knowledge the 


better. 
And referring to the enclosure he added: 


This gentleman has written to me upon another 
subject and favored me with his lucubrations upon 
Education, which mark him a man of ability, at 
the same time that he is highly spoken of as a 
teacher, and a person of good character. In Scot- 
land we all know that Education is cheap, and 
wages are not so high as in England :—but I would 
prefer, on account of the dialect, an Englishman 
to a Seotchman, for all the purposes that I want.3 


Under the same cover and date he, as we 
have said, enclosed a letter to Chapman 
himself in which he wrote as follows: 

Sir: 

I rely more upon your goodness than on any just 

3 Worthington C. Ford, ‘‘The Writings of 
George Washington,’’ 14 vols. New York, 1889- 
1893, xi: 6-9; George Washington to George 
William Fairfax, 10 November, 1785. 
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claim I can have for your excuse, for the liberty I 
am about to take with you. 

I have a little boy something turned of four, 
and a girl of six years old living with me, for 
whom I want a tutor. They are both promising 
children—the latter is a very fine one—and altho’ 
they are of an age when close confinement may be 
improper; yet a man of letters, master of compo- 
sition, and a good accomptant, would in other re- 
spects be essentially useful to me for a year or 
two to come. May I ask you, therefore, Sir, if it 
is in your power, conveniently to engage a person 
of this description for me? 

Having already informed you what my wants 
are, it is needless to add what those of the chil- 
dren might be; your own judgment, when I in 
form you that I mean to fit the boy, in my own 
family, for a University, will point these out. The 
greater the knowledge of his preceptor is, the bet- 
ter he would suit. To teach French grammatically 
is essential, as it is now becoming a part of the 
education of youth in this country. 

I could not afford to give more than £50 Sterlg. 
pr. ann:—but this sum, except in the article of 
cloathing, wou’d be clear—as the Gentleman would 
eat at my table; & have his lodgings and washing 
found him—®& his linen & stockings mended by the 
Servants of my Family. It may happen that an 
Episcopal clergyman with a small living, & unen- 
cumbered by a family may be had to answer this 
description—such an one would be preferred :— 
but I except none who is competent to my purpose, 
if his character is unimpeached. 

I will make no apology to you Sir, for this 
liberty—you will oblige me if you can serve me; 
but I do not mean to put you to much trouble to 
do it. At any rate, let me entreat an acknowledge- 
ment of this letter, with your sentiments upon it; 
as I shall remain in a state of suspense until I 
shall hear from you. . . .4 


As Washington had declared that he 
preferred an English tutor, it is natural to 
suppose that Fairfax held the letter to 
Chapman, while he looked about for some 
one to recommend. Meanwhile, Washing- 
ton engaged an American in the person of 
Tobias Lear, of New Hampshire, who re- 
ported to Mount Vernon in May, 1786. 
Thereupon, Washington again wrote to 
Fairfax, saying, 


4‘*Washington Letter-book,’’ No. 6, pp. 267- 


268. 
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My friend in New England [General Ben- 
jamin Lincoln] having since the date of my letters 
to you in Nov’, engaged a young gentleman for me 
of very decent appearance and respectable family, 
the little 


me, I have to pray that the trouble I was about to 


as a tutor for two Custis’s living with 
give you on this occasion may cease and that the 
letter which I put under your care for a Mr, Chap- 


man may be burnt... 


Although the letter to Chapman may 
thus never have been delivered, Washing- 
that 
prepared to apply to him for aid in find- 
ing a Nelly and 
Washington 


ton’s copy remains to show he was 
for 


did 


unexpressed hope that Chapman himself 


tutor Washington 


Custis. Or harbor an 


might accept his offer? 

If Chapman had come to Mount Vernon, 
education in America 
affected : 


actual exponent of Rousseau’s doctrines? 


would have been 


and to what extent was he an 
This Seotech schoolmaster, born in 1723, was 
vraduated master of arts from Aberdeen in 


1741. 
the grammar school in the important town 


He was for twenty years master of 


of Dumfries; and afterwards of the acad- 
emy at Banff. In his later years he became 
a printer and publisher in Edinburgh; and 
he died 1806.° Of 


books written by Chapman during a long 


there in the several 
lifetime, one, ‘‘A Treatise on Edueation’’ 


(Edinburgh, 1773, 256 pp.) has views and 
language which entirely justify the title of 
the present article, a fact which seems not 
to have been remarked on before and which 
the 


Chapman in the ‘‘Dictionary of National 


is certainly not noted in article on 
Biography.”’ 
debt to 


certainly the fact will become clear from 


If the precise extent of its 
Rousseau is hard to demonstrate, 
the paraphrases which follow. 

After making it plain that he accepted 
Rousseau’s genetic views and his sharp dis- 
> No. 6 A. 
Washington to George William Fairfax, 25 June, 


‘“Washington Letter-book,’ George 


1786. 
6 Article on Chapman in ‘‘ Dictionary of National 


Biography.’’ 
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tinction between childhood and adolescence, 
Chapman introduced some remarks upon 
the study of children. He wrote: 


Teachers and parents ought, in a particular 
manner, to study the nature of the human mind, 
especially in the first and most uncorrupted season 
of life. 
with which a child is surrounded they should teach 


And beginning with the natural objects 


him how to discover their more obvious and useful 
qualities. Discoveries of this kind will excite their 
curiosity, and instruct as well as employ their 
minds. This will be a proper foundation for the 
languages, the arts, the sciences. The acquisition 
of knowledge should be made as much as possible, 
the fruit of their own enquiries, and of the uncon- 


strained exertion of their mental powers.? 


As in Locke and Rousseau, much space is 
devoted to the physical care of infants. 
Chapman follows his guides in his objee- 
tions to swaddling, to leading-strings, to 
delicate treatment and to heavy clothing. 
He wrote: 


To render children more robust, the country-air, 
and cold bath, may be of great use. As it is exer- 
cise that hardens the body, let them run, fall, cry, 
and like the ancient Roman youth, let them be al- 
most continually in motion. And they may be 
allowed to lie down on the ground when weary, 
and to go with wet feet, if they have been so 
trained from their infancy. If they happen to fall 
or wound themselves, we should give them what re- 
lief may be necessary, without appearing to be 
greatly disturbed, or fondly condoling with them 
in their disaster. For to suffer pain with a manly 
spirit is a lesson for which they may have occasion 
in the different stages of life.’ 


The author follows Rousseau in arguing 
that moral delinquency is in large part due 
not to evil in the heart but to an evil envi- 

7 George Chapman, ‘‘A Treatise on Education,’’ 
4th Edition, London, 1790, pp. 2 to 4. All the 
references which follow are to the fourth edition, 
but the abstracted sections are found in the first 
These the text 
fairly closely in sense and language, but omissions 


edition also. abstracts follow 
are not indicated and occasional explanatory words 
are introduced for brevity’s sake. 

8 Pp. 115, 117-119 and more generally, pp. 106 


123. 
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ronment and that the folly of the trans- 
cressor is often greater than his guilt. 


The greatest pains should be taken to preserve 
hose children from infection whose minds are as 
et uncorrupted by the world... .9 

During the first four or five years, education, 

th respect to the mind, should be negative; it 
hould much in 
knowledge, as in preventing bad habits, and pre- 


consist, not so communicating 
serving the understanding from error, and the 
rt from vice. ... 
Our caresses will not cure them of a colic; they 
serve only to make them sensible of the power 
ey have over us. We err when we flatter chil- 
lren in order to silence their cries; we err likewise 
1en we threaten or chastise them before they are 
ipable of judging of the nature of their actions. 
the former conduct, we subject ourselves to 
eir caprice; by the latter we subject them to 
us. Thus forming them to be slaves and tyrants, 
e cherish in them passions which we impute to 
le perverseness of nature, and after having cor- 
pted them, we complain of their depravity.1° 
Before the age of reason, there is properly no 
vrality in our actions. But children, when ra- 
tionally educated, will hardly need any peremptory 
commands: their submission will be voluntary, but 
will also be absolute: for no subjection is so 
that which has the appearance of 


10te aS 


berty. 


It is ill-judged to give children costly and splen- 


lid playthings, as these develop an early taste for 
luxury. Simple things, branches of trees or flow- 
ers, Will amuse them as well and will not have that 
pernicious tendency. 

They are naturally afraid of ugly masks [and 
then follows the familiar graduated series of masks 
s in the Emile]. 
the dark they should be accustomed to play in the 


To preserve them from fear of 


dark, 
The first actual lesson in morality should be not 
to give pain to another.11 


The actual beginning of formal literary 
education may be made in this way: 


To inspire a child with a desire to learn the 
English tongue, which must be his first literary 
attempt, the parents may contrive to get written 
These 
should be short, clear, and well-written. And if 
they are not read until it is too late the child will 


invitations sent him to dinner or to a walk. 


9Pp. 31, 33. 
10 Pp, 123-125. 


1 Pp, 125-131. 
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naturally wish he could read and write. [The il- 
lustration continues as in Rousseau. } 

It is ill-judged to push a child through the 
For if he 


cannot compare his ideas, he may, indeed, learn to 


classics during this period of his life. 


pronounce words, and even to express things by 
terms synonymous to them in another language; 
but he will not comprehend the idioms or spirit of 
either. Furthermore he may learn to be content 
with mere words.12 

Nor are they as yet ripe for a regular course in 
history because they will not understand the causes 
of political events nor the moral relations of the 
agents. Fables, unless very judiciously explained, 
must be no less improper.18 


From the ages of ten to fourteen or fif- 
teen a more systematic education should be 
earried forward, as the body, approaching 
towards maturity, is capable of more vigor- 
ous efforts. This, then, is the proper time 
for instruction and study as well as for 
labor and Not natural 
science but also English, the languages of 


exercise. only 
Greece and Rome and history, which was 
formerly improper, may now be taught 
with advantage. Rhetoric 
should be postponed to the latter part of 


and poetry 
this period, when the child, already famil- 
iar with the passions, will learn how to 


excite them in others. 


It is ill-judged to hasten the progress of nature, 
in this critical season, by presenting to youth any 
descriptions that may fire their imaginations and 
excite their passions. Novels then, and that spe- 
cies of poetry which is most apt to inflame the 
fancy, and to seduce the mind, or to divert it from 
serious studies, are to be kept from children as 


long as possible. 


Having shown how by the age of ten the 
child’s body may be made healthy, his 
character sound and his mind inquisitive, 
the author proceeds to indicate how the 
youth may be furnished with a thorough 
classical education. 

My purpose has been to indicate what 


Chapman borrowed from Rousseau rather 


12 Pp, 136-138. 
13 Pp, 140-142. 
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than to what in 


was either conventional or 


point out his writing 
original; and 
to show that the romantic view of child- 
nature was current in Seotland soon after 
Although he 


may not have anticipated Thomas Day and 


its promulgation in France. 


the Edgeworths in attention to Rousseau’s 
educational theory, his ‘‘Treatise’’ antici- 
pated their writings by many years and 
was in its fourth edition by 1790. 

We need not, however, regret that Chap- 


THE BORSTAL INSTITUTES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 

A CORRESPONDENT of The Christian Science 

Monitor writes that every month more than 50 

boys come out from a period of educational 

Borstal of Great 


Every month—despite each one of 


detention in the Institutes 
Britain. 
them having a “criminal record” behind him— 
eight out of ten are found jobs. 

To discover suitable employment and to help 
the lads to make good in it is the work of the 
Borstal Association, a voluntary body, of which 
the Home Secretary is the president, and an 
aceount of how this is done is given in the 
association’s report, which has recently been 
issued. 

“Of the 774 lads discharged in 1932,” says 
the report, “687 are, or have been, in work, and 
for many of the less robust or less fortunate of 
them, several jobs in suecession have been 
found.” 

This, it is stated, is due to the untiring efforts 
of the association members, of the regular staff 
and of the “numerous employers who, in s, ‘ite 
of unprecedented anxiety and worries, have 
found time to sympathize” and to give one or 
more of the lads a chance to find his feet. 

Borstal Institutions receive only youthful mis- 
fits and failures. Any boy may be sent to 
Borstal if he is between the ages of 16 and 21, 
and if it appears expedient that, by reason of 
his criminal tendencies, he should be subject to 
a period of detention, during which instruction 
and discipline should aid in his reformation. 
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did not come to Mount Vernon. 
America had sufficient opportunity to learn 
what Rousseau proposed; and there is 
nothing to indicate that Chapman was 
inclined to direct the child 

and = criticism 
make Rousseau’s 


man 


qualified or 
study, experimentation 
which 
theory practicable. 
seau nor his expositor could give us; and 
simplicity, freedom and romanticism were 
ours in sufficient measure without them. 


needed to 
Science, neither Rous- 


were 






“The physical and mental condition of many 
of them,” the report states, “has made it a per- 
petual struggle to keep up to the speed required 
by modern life,” and it is not to be expected 
that Borstal can, in every case, make good stuff 
out of this material. 

In spite of such unpropitious conditions, 
however, the Borstal Association claims never 
to fail a lad who asks for help on his discharge. 
When nearing that day, a letter is sent to him 
in which his position among 3,000,000 unem- 
ployed men is made clear. “It will be hard to 
find a job at first,” runs this letter—in promis- 
ing not only help in finding work, but, where 
necessary, working clothes and tools as well— 
“but life consists largely in making fresh starts. 
If you fall down, get up again at once and go 
ahead.” 

On the morning of his discharge he is taken 
to the office of the association in London and is 
passed from there to the care of the associate 
in the town in which he will be living. Under 
the guidance of this associate, he is helped ac- 
cording to his special needs. 

“But for the help of our subscribers and asso- 
ciates,” the report concludes, many of the lads 
would be “driven into that wolf-pack of crimi- 
nals who prey upon their own people, their 
neighbors and the community and leave a trail 
of misery and annoyance as they pass from 
disaster to disaster. If help is available, there 
is evidence that a fair proportion will make 
good, and become useful and law-abiding citi- 
zens.” 
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SCIENCE TEACHING IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 

In the Education Section of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, which 
met from September 6 to 13, a committee of 
the association appointed to consider, among 
other things, the position of science teaching 
in adult edueational classes, presented a report. 

The report stated that while the very purpose 
with which the British Association was founded 

namely, to awaken the public to the value of 
science—was immensely furthered by the estab- 
lishment of the younger universities and univer- 
sity colleges and technical colleges in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, these facilities, per- 
haps just because one of their main virtues was 
insistence on the rigor of exact laboratory 
methods, had failed to reach effectively a large 
section of the population, and there were still 
portions of the population who regarded science 
and all its works with easualness, suspicion and 
hostility, and even with contempt. 

The report concluded with a number of com- 
ments, suggestions and recommendations, inelud- 
ing the following: 


(1) The demand for science teaching among 
adults varies at present directly with the supply 
of competent teachers ; 

(2) The man is more important than the sub- 
ject, and the subject than elaborate or expensive 
equipment ; 

(3) The approach to adult education in science, 
apart from systematic vocational training, which 
is not within the scope of the inquiry, must be 
from popular every-day applications of scientific 
methods on practical occasions and common experi- 
ence, to the discovery of principles and to the 
formulation of a systematic body of knowledge. 
It is the scientific outlook that is to be achieved. 
The object is not to make science students, but to 
preach a gospel of science to the public; 

(4) This difference from vocational science ex- 
plains the dearth of teachers qualified to conduct 
the courses required ; 

(5) Neglect of the history of discovery by pro- 
fessional science teachers is a reason for the rarity 
of competent teachers of science to adults; 

(6) Adult science is specially suitable for team 
work; 

(7) And, as an outdoor occupation primarily, 
for field workers under the guidance of an ex- 
perienced naturalist, who need not have academic 
or tutorial qualifications at all; 
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(8) Hence the local field club and the local mu- 
seum have important parts to play. 


BIRMINGHAM EXPERIMENTS IN 
SCIENTIFIC VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times writes 
that re- 


Q7 


from Birmingham on September 27 
search work into the practical use of scientific 
vocational guidance is being enlarged in seope 
at Birmingham. While one trained group of 
teachers is proceeding with these investigations, 
a second group is to undergo a special training 
course to further this effort. 

Arranged by the education authority, the 
course is the first of its kind in Great Britain. 
Eventually a of 
schools and children will have experienced the 


sufficiently large number 
new methods to enable the education committee 
to form a reliable estimate as to the value of the 
system. <A report issued on September 27 states 
that certain experiments already undertaken 
were designed to ascertain on behalf of the Ju- 
venile Employment Committee the practical 
value of tests for selecting boys with aptitude 
and ability for engineering work. Other ex- 
periments were instituted to find out whether 
psychological methods, including tests, could be 
put to practical use in advising young people 
as to their choice of careers. 

The sub-committee for juvenile welfare depre- 
eate any final conclusions being drawn, but are 
satisfied that both lines of inquiry appear to in- 
dicate distinctly that young people might be 
more effectively guided by this special means of 
supplementing the usual methods of giving vo- 
cational advice. The committee are, therefore, 
continuing the research work concerning engi- 
neering ability. Moreover, psychological tests 
and methods for the selection of careers gave 
results which confirmed the conclusions reached 
in a larger experiment in London. In conse- 
quence it was decided to examine methods of 
putting this scientific practise into operation. 

Arrangements were made for a course of 
training to be given to selected elementary 
school teachers and also to juvenile employment 
officers. The instructors were two investigators 
who had conducted the original experiments. 
They dealt with the technique of vocational 
testing and the general theory underlying the 














Ros 


Jae 





These teachers 


use of psychological methods. 


and officers have now had a considerable amount 
of practise in the work and have undergone an 
examination conducted by the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology. In addition to receiv- 
ing vocational guidance, the young people will 
be followed up so that results may be examined 


atter a two-year period. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


RELIGIOUS instruction for public-school pupils 


IN THE 


during school hours is now permitted by seven 


states. None of them permit public-school 
teachers to give this type of instruetion; but 
they allow children to be released from school a 


limited number of hours each week to attend a 
Illinois, Iowa, Mich- 
South Dakota 


Virginia are the states which so authorize 


rious training. 


} aoe 
ciass ot re 


igan, Minnesota, Oregon, and 
West 
religious training during school hours. 

These facts are given out by Ward W. Kee- 
secker, of the United States Office of Eduea- 
tion. 

Mr. Keesecker points out that the week-day 
religious school, apart from the regular denomi- 
national school, is a comparatively new venture. 
These schools are conducted entirely by the 
the 


methods in religious training. 


churches, with aim of using educational 

Mr. Keesecker finds that religious instruetion 
in this country has been confined to the home 
and to the churches, and has been kept out of 
the likely to 


troversy. 


publie schools as arouse con- 

Under American state constitutions, the prin- 
ciple of majority rule is less applicable to mat- 
ters of religious rights than to general questions 
hool 


I SCHOOLS 


of state; chureh have always been en- 
tirely distinet from the publie-school systems. 

A number of legal questions which have 
arisen in connection with the practise of allow- 
ing children to take school hours for religious 
training are described by Mr. Keesecker: 

Do constitutional and statutory provisions, 
which prohibit the use of publie funds or public 
buildings for sectarian instruction or the teach- 
ing of religious doctrines or tenets, extend so 
far as to prohibit the use of publie-school time 
for religious or sectarian instruction? 

Is the practise mentioned in violation of com- 


pulsory school attendance laws which require 
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attendance during the “full” or “entire” time 
schools are in session? 

May attendance upon religious instruction by 
pupils released from the public school for that 
purpose be coerced, directed or supervised by 
public-school authorities? 

May public-school authorities give pupils 
credit toward school graduation for religious 
instruction done outside of the school by church 
authorities? Does this practise amount to the 
giving of credit for sectarian instruction? 

Does releasing certain pupils to attend relig- 
ious instruction and retaining others for the 
remainder of the school day result in religious 
discrimination ? 

The answers to these questions, so far as they 
have been decided, according to Mr. Keesecker, 
must be found in varying constitutional provi- 
sions, legislative enactments and court decisions 
of the different states. The subject of religion 
is left by the constitution exclusively to the 


state governments. 


THE EFFECT OF THE DEPRESSION ON 
HEALTH 

SclENCE SERVICE reports the findings of a 

survey, conducted jointly by the U. S. Public 

Health the Milbank Memorial 


Fund, to determine the effect of the depression 


Service and 
on health. A preliminary report of the survey 
was made by G. St. J. Perrott and Dr. Selwyn 
D. Collins, of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
to the Public Health 
meeting in Indianapolis. 


American Association 
The survey was made in poor districts of De- 
troit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Syracuse, New 
York City, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
coal mining camps near Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, and cotton mill villages near Greenville, 
South Carolina. Slum areas were not included. 
Information as to amount of illness and family 
incomes before and since 1929 was obtained 
from almost every family in the areas investi- 
ated. 
It was found that a relatively large drop in 


economie status appears to be associated with a 


or 
5 


large incidence of illness. No conclusions as to 


the broad implications of the findings can be 


made as yet, since the survey has been completed 
Birmingham, Pitts- 
Thus 


far, the figures show that those who were in rea- 


in only five of the cities: 
burgh, Detroit, Svracuse and Greenville. 
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sonably comfortable circumstances before 1929, 
but have since dropped to comparative poverty, 
suffered 55 per cent. more illness than their 
more fortunate neighbors who were in the same 
economic status in 1929 but had had no drop by 
1932. 

Families of the unemployed had 46 per cent. 
more illness than families whose heads were 
full-time wage earners; families having part- 
time workers only had 28 per cent. more illness 
than families whose heads were full-time wage 
earners. This was true in each city as well as in 
the whole group. 

The extra illness among the depression poor 
was not limited to children or very old people. 
The sick rate was higher at all ages among the 
unemployed than in families having full- or 
Most of the extra illness 
was caused by the respiratory diseases such as 
coughs, colds, influenza and the like. The un- 
employed and their families suffered much more 
from these ailments than did their more fortu- 
nate neighbors, but they also had more of every 


part-time workers. 


other kind of sickness. 

However, while the children of the unem- 
ployed had more colds, coughs and respiratory 
diseases than their neighbors, they did not have 
as much whooping cough, measles and other epi- 
demie diseases of childhood as did the children 
in more comfortable economic circumstances. 
The reason for this has not yet been ascertained. 


SHORTENING OF THE SCHOOL TERM 

Scoot terms in many American cities will 
be much shorter this year than ever before, ac- 
cording to information given by the Office of 
Education to the U. S. News. 

Contraction of terms in city schools is not a 
matter of recent development but has been in 
evidence for a long period. 

In the earlier days, sessions continued prac- 
tically the year around. The prevailing custom 
was to divide the school year into four terms of 
twelve weeks each, with a vacation of a week 
at the end of each term. 

In some cities all the vacations came in sum- 
mer, with the exception of about a week at 
The summer vacations have been 
extended gradually over a long period. 

The Office of Education cites the history of 
the Cincinnati school system as typical of that 
of several large cities. 


Christmas. 
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Cincinnati’s common-school system was estab- 
1830. 
the council to provide for the support of the 


lished in The legislative act requiring 
schools at public expense fixed the annual term 
of six months, but an early report in which the 
act was reproduced contained a footnote say- 
ing: “The public schools of Cincinnati are kept 
open throughout the year.” 

This was substantially, if not actually, true. 
Vacations were of three weeks succeeding the 
close of a school year. One week during the 
session of the college of professional teachers 
in October, and one week, ineluding Christmas 
and New Year’s Day. Saturdays, Thanksgiving 
Day and May Day were holidays. 

In 1849 a formal rule fixed the length of the 
summer vacation at five weeks. Four years 
later a further extension was made, and the 
schools were ordered closed from the last day 
of June to the third Monday in August. 

No substantial change was made for seven 
years, but in 1860 another week was added to 
the vacation, the last 
Friday in June to the fourth Monday in August. 


which extended from 
Another seven-year period elapsed, and again 
the vacation period was increased, this time 
until the first Monday in September. 

The regulation in effect in 1911 provided that 
the annual vacation should be from such date in 
June as might be designated by the board of 
education, to the first Monday after the first 
Tuesday in September. Schools were actually 
in operation 200 days in 1910-11, and 184 days 
in 1931-32. 

It appears, therefore, that in this typical city, 
the actual reduction in school time per year has 
been from 233 to 184 days. 


A RADIO COURSE IN TEACHER 
TRAINING 

BrGINNING on September 28, the Extension 
Division of the University of Utah, in eoopera- 
tion with the Utah State Department of Edu- 
sation, opened over Station KSL in Salt Lake 
City a radio course in teacher training described 
as “A Field Course in Classroom Organization 
and Management.” The course is conducted by 
Dr. L. John Nuttall, Jr., superintendent of the 
Salt Lake City schools, formerly professor of 
elementary education in the University of Utah. 

For several years the need for training teach- 
ers in service has been met by extension classes 















and institutes, but there has always been the 
realization that only a few in the larger centers 
were being reached by extension classes and a 
yearly or bi-yearly institute could serve at most 
only to stimulate and inspire. 

The use of radio to reach the teacher at work 
It was not until 
last year, however, that the Extension Division, 


has always been a possibility. 


after much careful experimentation, developed 
a technique which assured the teacher of a 
course, practical, up-to-date and of a standard 
warranting university credit when completed 
satisfactorily. 

Last year’s experience with Edueation 171, 
“hi 
Dr. Nuttall for the Extension Division, demon- 


for 


Field Course in Teaching,” conducted by 


strated the suitability of such a 
the field. 


tures and supplementary outlines sent by mail, 


course 
teachers in By means of radio lee- 


giving directions for application in actual 
school room practise, the findings of the best in 
educational research and study are made avail- 
able for immediate use. 

The large number enrolled in last year’s class, 
their enthusiastic approval of this type of 
work, the fact that 80 per cent. completed the 
work and received university credit, are cited as 
evidence that teaching by radio is practical. 
The possibilities of reaching teachers in remote 
areas with supervisory help, and at the same 
time extending to them the opportunities of col- 
lege credit for the work, seem almost unlimited. 

The course offered this year includes twenty- 
five lectures given by Dr. Nuttall over Station 
KSL each Thursday night from 10: 00 to 10: 30 
Each week, in time for the Thursday 
night lecture, the registered student-listener re- 
ceives a study guide that gives specific direc- 
tions for the practical application of the tech- 
niques discussed in the lecture. Certain reports 
and papers will be required of registered stu- 


P. M. 


dents. These reports and papers have the same 
sareful supervision and correction. 

In this course the problems of classroom 
routine will be presented under the following 
headings: daily programs; passing of pupils; 
handling materials; attendance, and the admin- 


istration of the compulsory attendance law. A 


thorough analysis will be made of school rec- 
Reports to parents will be considered 
It is not a course in theory. 


ords. 


carefully. It will 
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carry the suggestions of educational research 
and study for application in practise. The 
work as planned will be useful in all grades, in- 
cluding the high school. An enrolment fee is 
charged all registered listeners. 


GRADUATE STUDY AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN 

Two new experiments in education, one de- 
signed to train young men and women for 
public leadership and the other inaugurating a 
new and more economical system of graduate 
study, were initiated at the University of Wis- 
consin at the opening of the college year. 

The experiment, involving the training of 
students for public leadership, consists of a 
four-year course in classical humanities, pro- 
viding for the study of Greek and Roman 
civilizations in a manner that will provide an 
indirect attack on modern American problems. 

The other experiment, made possible by a 
grant of funds by the Wisconsin Alumni Foun- 
dation, a non-profit corporation organized by 
Wisconsin alumni interested in the development 
of research, involves a new method of graduate 
study under which the university will commis- 
sion thirty-six of its productive scholars to the 
direction of between sixty and seventy impor- 
tant researches. 

In this experiment, the traditional system ot! 
graduate study, consisting of formal lectures 
and regularly-scheduled seminars will be sup- 
planted by an informal master-apprentice rela- 
tionship between the thirty-six investigators di- 
recting the researches and their graduate stu- 
dents. 

Grant of funds by the foundation has not 
only made possible the inauguration of this 
new experiment in graduate study, but has also 
helped to save the university’s research program 
which, due to lack of funds, otherwise would 
have had to be drastically curtailed. 

The experiment in training young men and 
women for intelligent public leadership is made 
possible by members of the staff of the depart- 
ment of classics, who are contributing their 
spare time to the additional teaching required 
in the new course. 

Enrolment in this new course will be limited 
to ten students per year for four years, so that 
not more than forty students will be enrolled at 
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any one time. Students in the course will be 
trained in Greek and Latin language, in litera- 
ture, art, philosophy, history, economies, polities 
ind religion. 

According to Professor A. D. Winspear, who 
will direet the will be 
trained to see these human activities in their 


new course, students 
proper context and not divorced from the unity 
of human experience and treated as abstrac- 
tions, but rather as bearing upon and influenc- 
ing one another in the unity of the whole of 
human life. 

The tutorial method of 
used and students will be required to pass a 


instruction will be 
comprehensive examination covering everything 
taught during the four years. Only those stu- 
dents who have had good high-school records 
will be permitted to enter the course. 


TRIBUTE TO EMERITUS PRESIDENT 
DRINKER, OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
As a fitting tribute to his many years of lead- 

ership and efforts in behalf of the Pennsylvania 

Forestry Association, Dr. Henry Sturgis 

Urinker, president emeritus of Lehigh Univer- 

sity, was signally honored when a giant white 

oak tree, believed to be three centuries old, near 

Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, was dedicated in 

his name, on August 19. At the ceremony, 

whieh was held by the Pennsylvania Forestry 

Association, a bronze tablet was unveiled bear- 

ing the following inseription: 


WHITE OAK 
Quercus Alba 
Circumference 18 ft. 6 in. 
at 44 ft. above ground in 1932 
growing here more than 
100 years before 
WM. PENN’S ARRIVAL IN 1682 
WASHINGTON AND HIS ARMY 
marched by it 
to Valley Forge, 1777 
DEDICATED TO 
HENRY STURGIS DRINKER 
FOR HIS SERVICES TO FORESTRY 
by 
The Pennsylvania Forestry Association 
‘*RESTORE PENN’S WOODS’’ 
1933 


The giant tree, which is believed to have been 
but a sapling when William Penn landed at New 
Castle in 1682, is located on Montgomery Ave- 
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nue at King-of-Prussia and is known as the 
Washington white oak. It is near the intersee- 
tion of Pennsylvania Route 23 and U. S. Route 
122. 

Dr. Drinker was from 1917 to 1923 president 
of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, which 
was organized in 1886 as the first organization 
of its kind in the United States. 
formerly president of the American Forestry 


He was also 


Association. 

In his dedieatory address Carl P. Birkinbine, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion, said in part in reference to Dr. Drinker: 

In this work, both state and national, Dr. 
Drinker was an enthusiastic and tireless worker. 
One who knows him very well said that he put his 
interest in trees second only to his interest in 
young men. Even when acting as President at 
Lehigh University, for which he builded so well, 
he found time to foster and further forestry, and 
after his retirement from this educational activity, 
he continued this work. Among his contributions 
to the cause was work for the modification of exist- 
ing tax laws, so that tree growing would not be 
unfairly penalized. As a member of the council 
and a president of the Pennsylvania Forestry As- 
sociation, as a director and a president of the 
American Forestry Association, as a member of the 
Forestry Commission of Pennsylvania, and of the 
Forestry Commission of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and an active worker in con- 
servation organizations, he has given to his state 
and to his country a very practical idealism for 
the common good. The late Dr. John Grier Hib- 
ben wrote of Dr. Drinker as a man of ‘‘enlighten- 
ing patriotism, discerning and untiring 
labor.’’ 

Such a man seeks no publicity; he seeks no hon- 
ors. When we asked Dr. Drinker if we might dedi- 
cate this tree to him as a testimony of our appre- 
ciation of his work, he replied, ‘‘I was only carry- 
ing on what Dr. Rothrock started.’’ 


vision 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT 
MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 

THE Charles William Eliot Memorial Asso- 
ciation, according to a communication from H. 
R. R. in the Boston Evening Transcript, has 
announced plans “to honor and commemorate 
the great educator and great citizen” who pre- 
ceeded Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell and Dr. James 
Bryant Conant as presidents of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
The association wishes, “especially at the 


















Jae 


life, to remind ourselves and others of his work, 


of his character and of his noble philosophy of 


living. 


The three specific objects of the association 


are: 


1.—To hold fitting exercises in his home city, 


Cambridge, with addresses by 


speakers on the 


1934. 

2.—To secure the dedication to his memory of 
the new highway bridge to be built by the state 
across the Charles River between Soldiers’ Field 
and Gerry’s Landing. 


3 To set 


nent memori 


up an appropriately located perma- 
il, the character and impressiveness of 
the the 


believe in 


which will depend on amount of funds 


which may be secured from those who 


the things for which he stood. It is hoped to raise 


$20,000 for this purpose, 


The membership fee of the association is $1. 
It has some three thousand bronze Eliot medals, 
but 
These were designed 


made for another purpose donated to the 
association for its objects. 


and east in France and are three inehes in diam- 


Dr. JouN Lioyp Newcompe, dean and acting 
president of the University of Virginia, has 
been elected president to sueeeed the late Dr. 


Edwin A. 
1930. 


Alderman, who died on April 29, 


Dr. CLARENCE Howe Tuurser, for the past 
three years dean of the faculty and director of 
the edueational program at Colgate University, 
has taken up his work as president of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands. Previously Dr. Thurber 
had been executive secretary, professor of edu- 
cation and director of the summer session at the 
University of Buffalo. 


JAMES Byrne, lawyer, of New York City, 
regent since 1915 of the University of the State 
of New York and vice-chancellor since 1929, 
was elected at the recent convocation in Albany 
to the chancellorship to succeed the late Chester 


S. Lord. 

Dr. Harry WoopgurN CHASE, chancellor of 
New York University, was the guest of honor 
at a luncheon of the Association of Colleges and 
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present critical time in our social and national 


nationally known 
centenary of his birth, March 20, 
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eter, Dr. Eliot’s head being shown on one side 
and the Harvard Gate on the other. 
The officers of the association are: 


Le Baron 
Russell Briggs, Boylston professor of rhetoric 
and oratory, emeritus, at Harvard, honorary 
president; Edwin Herbert Hall, Rumford pro- 
fessor of physics, emeritus, president; Joseph 
Henry Beale, Royall professor of law, secre- 
tary; Francis E. Frothingham, treasurer. 

The Van Ness 
Bates, Professor Beale, Mr. Frothingham, Pro- 


board of directors includes: 
fessor Hall, chairman; Theodore Lyman, Rob- 
ert Waleott and John W. Wood. 

Thousands gathered at the university on 
Mareh 20, 1924, to attend the celebration of Dr. 
Eliot’s ninetieth birthday, when he addressed 
the throng from the steps of University Hall 
after exercises in Sanders Theater in which his 
long service to the university was lauded by 
President A. 


and 


Lawrence Lowell, his suecessor, 


by other nationally known speakers. 
Among those present was the late Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft, and educational institu- 
tions in the four corners of the globe were rep- 


resented. 





Universities of New York State on October 12. 
The luncheon was attended by the Board of 
Regents and delegates to the sixty-ninth convo- 
cation of the University of the State of New 
York. 
To honor Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president 
emeritus of Bryn Mawr College, dinners will be 
held on October 24 simultaneously in more than 
twenty-five cities throughout the country. Dr. 
Thomas is expected to attend the dinner at the 
Park Lane, New York City. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will broadeast a speech from Wash- 
with the Dr. 
Thomas, who is seventy-six years old, will soon 


ington in connection dinners. 


sail for Europe, where she plans to make an 
extended stay. 


Dr. 


emeritus 


Henry CHURCHILL KING, president 

of Oberlin College, celebrated his 

seventy-fifth birthday on October 18. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY plans to make the 


original apparatus used by Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton in his study of the Compton effect, 
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which is still in use in the laboratory, the 
nucleus of a group of exhibits illustrating 


The 


will be placed in the new physics building, for 


various “classical experiments.” exhibits 
which two anonymous donors gave $700,000 this 
summer. 
Frep J. Lewis, professor of civil engineering 
Vanderbilt University, has been appointed 
lean of the school of engineering. 


TowNeES RANDOLPH LEIGH, head of the de- 
yartment of chemistry, University of Florida, 


has been appointed dean of the College of Arts 
and Seienees. The College of Pharmacy, of 
which he was formerly dean, has been placed 


der the administration of the College of Arts 


; 
ind Sciences as a school. 


Dr. Oscar K. Bates has been appointed to 
sueceed Dr. Robert Dale Ford, who recently 
retired as head of the department of mathe- 
maties at St. Lawrence University, after fifty 


years of service. 


Proressor JOHN D. LAWTHER has been ap- 
pointed aeting head of the department of psy- 
chology and education at Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 


ALEXANDER DEAN, director of the Yale Dra- 


matie Association, has resigned. Professor 
Dean is now directing the plays in Yale’s pro- 
fessional department of drama and has also 
been appointed director of the Cape playhouse 

Dennis, Massachusetts. The announcement 


gives these activities as the reasons for his 


resignation. 


Dr. HuGH LEICHTENTRITT, a well-known Ger- 
man authority on musie, will join the teaching 
staff at Harvard University. He has been ap- 
pointed leeturer on musie for the first half of 
the current academic year, under the Horatio 
Appleton Lamb fund, established in 1928 in 
memory of Horatio Appleton Lamb, ’71. Dur- 
ing his stay he will give “Music 8,” a course 
dealing with the aims and methods of musi- 
cology and also several seminary courses for 
advanced students. 

Dr. Emu, Forrer is a visiting professor in 
the Oriental Seminary at the Johns Hopkins 
University during the first semester. 


THE Abbé Georges Lemaitre, professor of 
astro-physies at the University of Louvain, will 
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be visiting professor at the Catholic University 
of America in Washington, D. C., for the ecom- 
ing year. Abbé Lemaitre will lecture on “As- 
tronomiecal Applications of the Theory of Rela- 
tivity” and will conduct a seminar for advanced 
students of physics and mathematies in the 
Graduate School of that Abbé 
Lemaitre is known for his contributions to the 


institution. 
theory of the expanding universe. He spent 
last year at the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy and the Mt. Wilson Observatory engaged 
in astronomical study. 

A croup of Manchester citizens have raised a 
fund to offer a temporary home to dismissed 
German scholars, and a number of research fel- 
lowships at the University of Manchester have 
been founded for the purpose. The appoint- 
ments are in no ease for more than two years, 
and they are to involve no burden on the gen- 
eral funds of the university. The research fel- 
lows will, no doubt, help in the teaching, par- 
ticularly of advanced students, but they are 
under no obligation to do so, and the field of 
employment open to British graduates will not 
be narrowed by their presence. The following 
appointments have so far been made: History, 
Dr. Martin Weinbaum, Berlin; mathematies, Dr. 
R. Baer, Halle; physies, Dr. Rudolph Peierls, 
Leipzig; Dr. Walther Deutsch, 
Dusseldorf; psychology, Professor David Katz, 


Rostock. 


physiology, 


CHARLES Francis ADAMS, formerly Secretary 
of the Navy, is the new president of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association. 

Dr. ALFRED E. STEARNS, head master emeritus 
of Phillips-Andover Academy, Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts; Surg. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland, 
U. S. A., retired, of Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
John Timothy Stone, president of Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, of Chicago; Dean Luther 
P. Eisenhart, of Princeton University, and Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge have been elected members of 
the Board of Regents of Mercersburg Academy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Francis L. Bacon, principal of the Evan- 
ston, Illinois, Township High School, has been 
appointed by Robert B. Clem, president of the 
Department of Secondary School Principals, to 
succeed the late Milo H. Stuart, of Indianapolis, 
as a member of the National Committee on the 
The committee 


Issues in Secondary Education. 
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will hold its second meeting at Atlantie City 
from November 5 to 10. Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is chairman. 

Dr. Epwarp A. FiTzpatrick, dean of the 
Graduate School of Marquette University, has 
been acting as administrator of Wiisconsin’s 
state industrial act. As state administrator 
Dean Fitzpatrick has directed the acceptance 
of all Wisconsin codes formulated by intrastate 


industries and business groups. 


Proressor A. A. Bruce, of Northwestern 
University, has been appointed as head of the 
Chicago NRA compliance board, and Professor 
Clarion D. Hardy, of the school of speech, has 


been named chairman for Evanston. 


KpWIN S. BuRDELL, instructor in sociology at 
the Ohio State University, has been appointed 
director of unemployment schools to be organ- 
ized by the State Relief Commission throughout 
Ohio. Funds will be fortheoming from the Fed- 
eral Government for the organization of the 
schools. Unemployed teachers will be employed 
at from $10 to $15 a week, and classes will be 
established in school buildings and other public 


places in local communities. 


Dr. Harotp G. CAMPBELL, deputy superin- 
tendent of schools, accepted appointment as a 
member of the Committee on the Use of Leisure 
Time of the President’s Reemployment Commit- 
tee for the City of New York. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE FE, CARROTHERS, director 
of the University of Michigan Bureau of Coop- 
eration with Edueational Institutions, has been 
appointed a member of the National Committee 
on Financing Publie Education. 


GOVERNOR WiLbBuR L. Cross, of Connecticut, 
will give the address at the sixty-sixth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the University of Cali- 
fornia, which will be celebrated on March 23. 


Provost Josiah H. PENNIMAN, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was the speaker at the 
annual Lafayette Founders’ Day celebration at 
Lafayette College on October 20. 

Dr. Wituram E. Hockrna, professor of phi- 
losophy at Harvard University, was the evening 
speaker at the celebration of Founder’s Day at 
Drew University, Madison, New Jersey. 
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Dr. SHEPHERD Ivory FRANZ, chairman of the 
department of psychology at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, died on October 14, 
at the age of fifty-nine years. Dr. Franz, a 
leading American psychologist, received his 
bachelor’s and doctor’s degree from Columbia 
University, where he was fellow and assistant. 
He was later director of the laboratories of the 
Government Hospital for the Insane at Wash- 
ington and professor at the George Washington 
University, going to the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles in 1924. 


Dr. Henry DovuGuty Tovey, professor of 
music in the University of Arkansas and head 
of the department of musie since 1908, died on 
October 12, at the age of forty-nine years. He 
had been for many years president of the Asso- 
ciation of Musie Teachers of Arkansas. 


Dr. Hersert EF. Situ, professor of chem- 
istry and head of the medical school of Yale 
University from 1885 to 1910, died on October 
9, at the age of seventy-six years. 


Dr. JoHN Drett BLANTON, president of 
Ward-Belmont School, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
since 1915, died on October 6. He was seventy- 
four years old. 

Dr. Donatp LEE MaAcKen, director of phys- 
ical education at the Franklin School, New 
York City, died on September 30 at the age of 
thirty-four years. 

Miss Hannan A. KIerFer, director of rural 
education in the State Teachers College at Ship- 
pensburg for the last thirteen years, died on 
October 11. 


At the recent convocation of the University of 
the State of New York the degree of doctor ot 
laws was conferred on Alfred E. Smith. In mak- 
ing the presentation Dr. Frank P. Graves, presi- 
dent of the university and New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, said: “Alfred Emmanuel 
Smith: A son of the cosmopolitan city of New 
York and reared in its stern school of experi- 
ence, you have been signally recognized for your 
attainments and worth by the great universities 
in our land. Columbia has rightly honored you 
as a distinguished legislator, constitutionalist 
and governor; and Harvard has fittingly lauded 
you for your clear thinking on economic, po- 
litical and social questions and for indepen- 
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dence and courage in urging your conclusions. 
[The University of the State of New York, on 
e other hand, as the corporate body in con- 
trol of publie education for the past century 
nd a half, wishes especially to emphasize your 
constant encouragement and support of the 
state school system and your consistent efforts 
to afford equal educational opportunities to 
very boy and girl in the state. With DeWitt 
Clinton, your great predecessor, you will ever 
be remembered as the devoted friend of our 
publie schools and of the benefactor of untold 
cenerations of children. By the authority of 
the University of the State of New York, com- 
mitted to me by the Board of Regents, I have 
the honor and pleasure of conferring upon you 
the degree of doctor of laws, honoris causa. 
whereof I 
diploma and invest you with the appropriate 


In testimony present you with 


academie hood.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE will offer, under the 
iuspices of the William J. Cooper Foundation, 
. series of publie lectures on the recovery pro- 
gram designed to present “the various phases of 
The lectures 
il be held on Sunday evenings from October 


the economies of the New Deal.” 
22 to December 10. The series will be opened 
by Dr. John Dickinson, Assistant Secretary of 
Commeree, who will speak on “The Recovery 
On October 29 Major A. Heath 
Onthank will explain “How Codes are Made,” 
and Dr. Herbert J. Tily, Philadelphia, will give 
“A Business Man’s View of the NRA.” The 
administration’s monetary policy will be dis- 
cussed on November 5 by Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, of 
the Brookings Institution. On November 12 
Dr. Alexander Sachs, chief of the division of 
research and planning of the NRA, will talk on 
“The NRA and the Problems of Economie Plan- 
ning.” Other speakers and their subjects will 
be: November 19—Dr. Leo Wolman, chairman 
of the Labor Advisory Board, on “The NRA 
and the Labor Movement”; November 26—Dr. 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, on “New Strength from the Soil”; 
December 3—Dr. Willard L. Thorp, chief of the 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestie Commerce, on the administration’s in- 
ternational economic policy; December 10—A. 
A. Berle, eeonomie adviser to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finanee Corporation, on “Banking Re- 
form.” 


Program.” 
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The American Child reports that a special 
committee to deal with child labor during the 
emergency period has been organized by the 
National Child Labor Committee, with Adolph 
Lewisohn as chairman. For many years Mr. 


Lewisohn has been an active member of the 


board of trustees of the committee. The com- 
mittee will consider all phases of child exploita- 
tion with special reference to the adequacy of 
the child labor provisions in the industrial codes 
and their with Mr. 
Lewisohn on this committee are Mrs. Charles 
Dana Gibson, the Hon. Alfred E. Smith, Dr. 
Mary E. Woolley, Father John A. Ryan, Mr. 
Donald Comer, Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones, Mrs. 
Herbert H. Lehman, the Hon. William Cooper 


Procter and Mrs. Nicholas G. Roosevelt. 


enforcement. Serving 


THE United States Civil Service Commission 
announces open competitive examinations: for 


teacher of home economies, senior high school 
and teacher of home economies, reservation and 
junior high school. Applications for the posi- 
tions of teacher of home economies, senior high 
school, and teacher of home economics, reserva- 
tion and junior high school, must be on file with 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C., not later than November 14. 
Vacancies in the Indian Service, Department of 
the Interior, and in positions requiring similar 
qualifications, will be filled as a result of these 
examinations. The entrance salary for teacher 
of home economies, senior high school, is $2,000 
a year, and for teacher of home economics, 
reservation and junior high school, $1,860 a 
year, less a deduction of not to exceed 15 per 
cent. as a measure of economy and a retirement 
deduction of 34 per cent. A further deduction 
of $180 a year will be made for quarters, fuel 
and light. 
report for a written examination, but will be 
rated on their education and experience and on 
a thesis. 


Competitors will not be required to 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia, will cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary from February 11 
to 17. The birthday of the founder, Russell H. 
Conwell, will be observed February 15 with ¢ 
special program for representatives of educa- 
tional institutions and other guests of the uni- 
versity. 

Bryn Mawr Couuece, through the generosity 
of Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president emeritus, 
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opens on October 21 her former home, the 
Deanery, as an alumnae house. Dr. Thomas 
held a life tenure on this house, and at her re- 
quest the trustees of the college have granted 
to the alumnae the use of the Deanery. Dr. 
Thomas has given her rugs, furniture, china, 
etchings and books to the trustees in trust for 
the alumnae and in addition the sum of $20,000 
to be used toward the upkeep of the Deanery 


for the next few years. 


Ir is reported that Superintendent William 
J. Bogan has proposed that work for about 240 
of the 1,300 Chicago school teachers tempora- 
rily unemployed because of the economy pro- 
gram may be found in the city’s night schools. 
The suggestion accompanied the disclosure that 
more than half of the 674 night school instrue- 
tors also hold positions in the day schools, and 
it was the board’s belief that unemployed teach- 
ers should be given positions rather than allow 
many instructors to remain on two payrolls. 
Teachers in elementary schools receive $3 a 
night, those in high schools $4 to $5. There are 


six night high schools in the eity. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Seran- 


ton, Pennsylvania, on October 12 states: “Pros- 
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pects for early settlement of the strike of public 


school teachers in Jessup Borough, where sixty- 
seven teachers have refused to conduct classes 
until part of their back salaries are paid, ap- 
peared dismal to-day. School authorities at 
Harrisburg took no action in the situation and 
the strike seemed deadlocked. Approximately 
$100,000 for ten months’ salaries is owed the 
teachers but they are demanding only a portion 
of this amount. 

A UNITED Press dispatch from Mexico City 
reports that law students of the National Uni- 
versity struck on October 12 in protest against 
the dismissal of Professor Rodolfo Brito 
Foucher, director of the University Law School. 
They failed to persuade students in other de- 
partments to strike. Professor Foucher was 
dismissed on the ground that he “participated 
in polities, was disrespectful to the rector of the 
university and burned archives.” 

E_mMwoop, the home for many years of James 
Russell Lowell, has become the property of Har- 
vard University under the will of the late Ar- 
thur Kingsley Porter, formerly William Dorr 
Boardman professor of fine arts at Harvard 
University, who was drowned this summer off 
the coast of Ireland. 





DISCUSSION 


THE NEW EDUCATION! 

ONE has only to examine the pages of history 
to ascertain the truth of Lincoln’s statement 
that it is possible to fool all the people some 
of the time, and some of the people all the 
time. It is a curious paradox that, whereas 
mankind is far more gifted than any other ani- 
mal with fact-finding senses, he is the only 
species, among the many hundreds of thousands 
existing, whose behavior is largely controlled 
by erroneous beliefs. This statement will not 
be contradicted even by those who believe them- 
selves to be governed by true knowledge; in- 
deed, such persons must especially emphasize 
it, observing the condition of the majority of 
the species. Education, at least to a very con- 
siderable extent, belies the meaning of the term. 


1 Written after reading a very interesting and 
instructive book, ‘‘Our Movie-Made Children,’’ by 
Henry James Forman. The Macmillan Company, 
1933. 





Instead of drawing anything out, it commonl) 
consists principally of putting something in, o1 
as we say, of imparting knowledge. Thus wi 
have social inheritance, and the handing on to 
each new generation of the presumed knowledge 
of those before. Traditions are developed, and 
as it is quite impossible to test all the alleged 
facts presented to us, we are compelled to 
accept the greater part “on authority.” So we 
find whole populations who “believe” this or 
that, and others who “believe” the contrary, 
neither having any more basis for the beliet 
than the fact that they have been so taught. 
This plastic educability of Homo has made us 
what we are, as an organized progressive s0- 
ciety. It has revealed to us powers which for 
ages we unwittingly possessed, not knowing that 
we had them. It may in the future lead us to 
splendors now beyond our wildest imagination, 
just as our performances to-day are far beyond 


£ 


anything which would have been thought ot, 
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en as recently as within the memory of the 
iter of these lines. Yet while education in- 
duces us to good and evil, true and false, it 
es not necessarily provide us with any way 
distinguish between them. Millions of lives 
ive been sacrificed to error or lack of knowl- 
lve, and inealeulable misery has resulted from 
ractises or beliefs which were evil in a prag- 
tie sense. 
All this is perfeetly commonplace, not to be 
sputed. It might be supposed that under 
these circumstances great care would be taken 
make the educational process as fruitful of 
Yet it 
has appeared to many wise men that it is dan- 


al and individual good as possible. 


rous to curb in any way liberty of expression. 
is fundamental in science that there is no 
thodoxy which may not be disputed, provided 
it significant evidence can be produced. J. 5S. 
\lill pointed out that those who condemned 
and Jesus doubtless believed them- 


poerates 

ves to be defenders of the truth. There has 
wn up the optimistic feeling that truth must 
evail, no matter what the babble of tongues. 
Actual experience, after many years of effort 
the edueational field, teaches us that selection 
ist be made. The admonition to test all things 

ust be a guiding principle, but always with the 
consciousness that our interpretations may be 


rong 


Life is necessarily a succession of 
choices, largely determined by education. I was 
once present at the opening class (of over a 
thousand students) in a certain subject in a 


te university. The professor loudly declared 

he was not going to “peddle his own 
opinions,” and if any student found out what 
No, 
indeed, he was going to present all sides of the 
question, and the intelligent student would econ- 
sider everything and make his choice. Why a 
body of freshmen should be expected to thus 
had 


they were, he would do it by guessing. 


succeed where countless mature minds 
failed was not altogether apparent. 

It is impossible to dodge the issue, and while 
we are keenly alive to the dangers of social 

perhaps the still greater 
dangers of propaganda for anti-social purposes, 
we must abide by something of the nature of 
common law, of a national constitution or of a 
This must be because we are 


socialized, every year increasingly so, and must 


ssifieation, and 


group of taboos. 
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play our game together, or else go to the devil, 
the high priest of individualists. 

The modern triumphs of science have in- 
creased the facilities for education in a manner 
which we The 
human voice can be heard around the world, in 


ean hardly yet understand. 
many cases more distinctly than if we were in 
the actual presence of the speaker. Pictures, 
moving as if alive, can be presented everywhere 
at so small a cost that few need deny themselves 
the opportunity of seeing them. Conversation, 
lectures, books, all seem slow in the presence 
of these marvels, and moreover they require 
more effort. I once asked a girl why she always 
went to the movies with her young man, instead 
of conversing with him at home. She replied: 
“You ean’t imagine how much more interesting 
the movies are than his conversation.” Just so, 
and you are not required to talk back to the 
sereen. 

When the westward march of empire took us 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the shores of the 
Pacific, it was supposed (not always with per- 
fect truth) that certain 
mores, followed the flag. 


certain principles, 


For a time “un- 
American” methods and traditions may prevail, 
but the one we cherish most, that of liberty, is 
not construed to permit practises or teachings 
likely to break down our eivilization. All far- 
seeing people are necessarily reformers, but 
they are not wreckers. Now we submit that, 
just as the nation spread itself over new terri- 
tory in the course of a century and had to con- 
solidate its gains, so the educational field has 
been developed in such a manner that the origi- 
nal states, whatever they were, seem but a part 
of the This has happened in a few 
years, and yet we have done little or nothing to 


whole. 


bring the great new territory under the same 
system of laws and customs which we have held 
so essential in the schools. We should be hor- 
rified at a proposal to do away with all qualifi- 
eations for teachers, to introduce commercial 
advertising at the beginning or end of every 
lecture, to sell the facilities of the universities 
to the highest bidders. There is no inherent 
virtue in a school system which is not the result 
of deliberate planning, inspired by good social 
purposes and high ideals. Actually, the schools 
are continually backsliding in various ways, and 


continuous public effort is needed to keep them 
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in line with our recognized policies. Those who 
are most conscious of this need, most aware of 
the difficulties to be encountered, are the most 
anxious that we shall not fail to attain a reason- 
able degree of success. 

The case is even worse than we have sug- 
gested. Such novel instruments as the moving 
pieture and the radio not only reach nearly the 
whole population, but their instruction is re- 
ceived by choice, and makes a vivid impression 
on the mind. The radio appeals only to the 
ear, and, with all its faults, does broadcast a 
great deal of good music and some good lectures 
and speeches. The moving picture, now also a 
talking picture, appeals to eye and ear, and 
with its enlarged, “close-up” effects, presents 
situations more effectively in many respeets 
than the stage. It not only conveys a great 
deal of information, or misinformation, but it 
vividly portrays human emotions and human 
purposes of all sorts. It teaches by example 
rather than by precept, a method often com- 
mended in the educational field. 
What, then, does it teach and who are the teach- 
The occasional brilliant 
exceptions, people 
with no significant social ideals, concerned only 
They 
appeal to the crassest emotions, to the savage 
man within us, frequently unchecked by any 
of those influences which make our civilization 
worth while. The operations of the criminal, 
the real anarchist in our midst, are constantly 
portrayed, and, if we are not impelled to copy 
him, we are likely to lose our faith in the means 
of controlling him. The conventional moral 
endings, when they are supplied, are hardly 
convincing, and the general outcome is a gospel 
of despair. Those things which we have most 
esteemed are presented as ineffective or ridicu- 


orthodox 


ers? teachers, with 


are commercially-minded 


to be attractive to an uncritical public. 


lous, and vulgarity is everywhere dominant. 

It is impossible even to look at the advertis- 
ing posters of the movie houses and not see that 
these statements are more than justified. Does 
any one suppose that all this flood of evil can 
fail to be ruinous to our people, particularly to 
the young? Why is it that citizens, parents, 
have capitulated in the presence of this all- 


pervading menace? What can we do about it? 


T. D. A. CocKERELL 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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BASIC ENGLISH AS A UNIVERSAL 
AUXILIARY LANGUAGE 


THE question of an international language 
for use in the sciences, in business, travel, in- 
ternational political relations and in the differ- 
ent fields of general but not necessarily scien- 
tific knowledge is as old as the Tower of Babel. 
As a possible answer to this need, the makers 
of Basie English have attempted to get a sys- 
tem that would not only be pleasing in theory, 
but which would also have a chance of working 
under present conditions. 

In print, Basie seems so much like “standard” 
English that it is frequently hard to see any- 
thing different about it. This has 2 effects. In 
the first place, a discovery, book, résumé or 
whatever, put into Basie English has not the 
same danger of being an almost complete loss 
at some future time that it would have in a 
man-made language which might go out ot 
existence after the first interest had past. In 
the second, “standard” English at the present 
time far out-does any other language both in 
the number and distribution of those who have 
a working knowledge of it. It is the only one 
that is used by more than one great power and 
is in more frequent use in the Orient than any 
other not-oriental language. Thus its connec- 
tion with any one continent or nation is less 
and the number of possible users greater. 
Moreover, possibly because English is the out- 
come of Teutonic and Latin languages mixed 
it has gotten to a stage of development farthest 
from the highly “inflected” condition of Latin 
or Greek or the even more complex languages 
of the African Blacks. In its form English is 
nearer Chinese than any other western lan- 
guage. 

Basic English itself is made up of a group of 
850 words by the use of which it is possible to 
say anything that would normally come up in 
the way of writing or talking. In addition 
there are 100 more for science in general and 
then separate lists of 50 words (all nouns) for 
the different special sciences. Those for mathe- 
maties, physics and chemistry have been worked 
out. The complete “language” is clearly 
printed on one side of a bit of paper somewhat 
smaller than this page of ScHooL AND Society. 
C. K. Ogden, of Cambridge, England, who has 
been the first in pushing through the develop- 
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ment of the system, sees in this last fact one of 
its strongest points. 

Every word is put through 3 tests; how fre- 
quently it is used, in how many ways it is used 
and how hard it is to put into other words. 
The list, then, is not the 850 most used words 
but the 850 words that are of the greatest pos- 


sible use. 


Complexes like “blackbird” where 
the sense is clear are within the rules, ones like 
butterfly” are not. Also there is a short list 
of international words which have to be the 
same in English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish and Russian as well as through the Far 
Kast. It roughly from “absinth” to 
“whiskey,” takes in words from sports, new 
nventions, diplomacy and the sciences and then 


goes 


i strange group made up of such things as 


99 66 


“pyjamas,” “beef,” “violin,” “hotel” and “jazz.” 

The theory of the system is based on the 
ideas of Bentham, chiefly on those having to do 
with making language more simple by putting 
out the “verbs.” In their place are 16 “opera- 
tors.” But to the man in the street, these are 
still even though key ones that are 
representative of the chief operations of physics 

come, go, say, see, ete. Complex verbs are 
Thus “disembark” becomes “get 
off a ship,” and “thwart” “get in the way of” 
or “put a stop to.” The rules are the same as 
in “standard” English (but for a few small 
changes in the interest of making it more regu- 
These rules and directions as well as a 
general diseussion of the system have been got- 
separately for those who have a 
knowledge of English and for learners who have 
For the last there are pictorial apparatus 
and gramophone records. 

For any one with a knowledge of English the 
least that is necessary to put the system into 
use is the Basie word list which is at the front 
of all the Basie books, and there are a number 
of these, Poe’s “Gold Inseet,” Frank’s “Carl and 
ete. But he will have hard going with- 
out “The Basie Dictionary” which gives the 
Basie equals of 7,500 words and “Basie English 
Applied-Science.” These may be had from the 
Orthologieal Institute, 10 King’s Parade, Cam- 
bridge, England, or 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Example “translations” are given at length 
in the “Basie English Applied” by R. Michaelis. 


“verbs” 


broken up. 


: 
jar). 


ten out 


not. 


Anna,” 
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This is from one taken by him out of a paper 
by Prof. H. Levy on the “Mathematical Prob- 
lem of Aerodynamics.” 


‘‘The equations governing the motion of a 
viscous fluid were first obtained by Navier more 
than one hundred years ago, and in spite of their 
close study by Stokes, Helmholtz, Kelvin and 
numerous other mathematicians of great eminence, 
no complete unrestricted solution for any case of 
practical importance has yet been discovered.’’ 


The same done into Basie becomes: 


‘*The equations controlling the motion of liquid 
or gas mediums having ‘viscosity’ were first given 
by Navier more than 100 years back, and though 
they were gone into in detail by Stokes, Helmholtz, 
Kelvin and a number of other great authorities in 
mathematics no discovery was made of a complete 
solution—unlimited in range—which was of much 


use. ’? 


A special question is what to do about old 
For them 


a short list of equals is given, “reference or 


and respected scientific word-groups. 


normal solution” for “standard solution,” “in- 
vestigational error” or the “error of testing” 
for “experimental error” and the like. 

It is not very hard to see a number of bad 
points in this (or in faet any such) system. 
Moreover, we have the feeling that those re- 
sponsible for the Basie books have been a bit 
too quick in sending them to the printers. Un- 
important but troublesome errors—or at any 
rate places where there is not agreement—keep 
coming up. Ogden gives “Biology” as an inter- 
national word and so within the rules, while 
Michaelis puts it off with upside down “commas” 
or a star, as a word he is not able to get around 
and which Most writers seem 
uncertain about the use of numbers. The word 
“element” is not on the science list though one 
like “instinct” is. To have the science words in 
the dictionary as well as on the lists would be 
a help. Some of these troubles may come from 
the fact that information which should be 
tightly grouped is separated in different books. 

There seems little room for doubt that any- 
thing in Basie would be out of all comparison 
more simple—if for no other reason than the 
limited number of words—for the Russian or 
the Japanese than the same thing in normal 
English. And also the tendency of Basie is in 


is not Basie. 
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the direction of a straight-forward way of writ- 
ing, as Ogden says, “free of literary preten- 
sions.” Naturally it is more trouble to use than 
normal English. Sut for the man with no 
knowledge of English, a complete language on 
one side of a page of paper is a very different 
thing, almost in quality as well as in amount, 
from other languages which have words without 
end. We would like to see how this would look 


when in use by a Chinese writing to a Java 
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trader or a Turkish bacteriologist writing to 
one in Pernambuco. The effect might be a sur- 
prise even to the makers of the system. In any 
case, is it too much to have at least the hope 
that Basie English will be a help in the “de- 
babelization” of mankind? 

(But for quotations this is written in Basic.) 

G. B. Moment 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


YALE-IN-CHINA 


ACCORDING to eable advice from Changsha, 
Hunan, to the executive office at New Haven, 
Yale-in-China’s Union Middle School has started 
the fall term with a record enrolment of 300 
students. The Yale-in-China School of Science, 
as part of Central China College, has opened 
with one hundred students. Political conditions 
in both centers are quiet, and there is every 
prospect of a good year ahead. The Commis- 
sioners of Education Chu, of Hunan, and Chen, 
of Hupeh, are said to be thoroughly in accord 
with the plans and policies of both institutions. 

Returned to the staff of the “Yali” (as the 
Chinese eall it) Union Middle School is Mr. 
Francis S. Hutchins, treasurer and representa- 
tive of the trustees at Changsha. Mr. Hutchins 
spent the last year at Yale University, where he 
received the M.A. degree in government. The 
English faculty at Changsha has been strength- 
ened by the arrival of Robert B. Fulton, Yale, 
32, of Rockford, Illinois; Barelay P. Schoyer, 
Yale, °33, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Charles 8. Campbell, Yale, ’33, of New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Changes in the physical plant inelude the 
completion of the Frary Memorial Dining Hall 
and the conversion of the Walker House into a 
center for student religious and social activities. 
The dining hall was completed last spring and 
is situated in the eastern part of the campus 
near the dormitory. It has accommodation at 
table for three hundred students and dormitory 
space on the second floor for eighty boys. The 
building is a memorial to Donald Paige Frary, 
Yale, 714, who taught at Changsha in 1914-15. 

Miss Jessie P. Norelius, of Kiron, Iowa, has 


resumed her duties as head of the Hunan-Yale 
School of Nursing after a year’s furlough in 
this country. Dr. Lois Greene, of Highland 
ark, Illinois, who joined the medical staff on 
Chinese support last spring, has completed a 
summer of intensive language study and will 
undertake her work in Changsha in charge of 
nose and throat cases at this hospital this fall. 
The hospital, medical school and nursing school, 
which are entirely financed from Chinese 
sources are all functioning normally. 

At the present time there are three members 
of the Chinese staff enrolled in graduate schools 
in this country. In the Yale Graduate School 
are two Yale teachers, both holders of the 1898 
fellowship. Wan Shen-wu, a graduate of Yale- 
in-China in 1926, is starting his second year in 
chemical engineering. At Changsha he was 
head of the science department in the Middle 
School. Tan Jen-i has just arrived to enter the 
graduate school for work in economies. He 
graduated from Yale-in-China in 1923 and for 
ten years has served as business manager of the 
school. Richard P. Bien, a graduate of Brown 
University, and at present assistant professor of 
physies at the Yale-in-China School of Science 
in Wuchang, is working toward his doctorate in 
electrical engineering at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He holds a Rockefeller 
Foundation fellowship. Dr. Hsiao, of the 
Hunan-Yale Medical School, is expected to ar- 
rive from China this month to take special work 
in the Yale Medical School. 

In Wuchang, where Yale-in-China is cooper- 
ating with the Episcopal Roard, the Reformed 
Church in the United Sts, the Wesleyan Mis- 
sion and the London Mission in Central China 
College, the Yale-in-China School of Science has 
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attracted a large number of students. The 
school is headed by Dean Paul C. T. Kwei, Yale, 
‘17, who received the Ph.D. degree from Prince- 
ton in 1925. Dean Kwei is also in charge of the 
department of physies. Dr. T. G. Djang and 
Dr. B. K. Chen are departmental heads in 
chemistry and biology, respectively. The fae- 
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ulty has been strengthened this fall by the re- 
turn of Sidney D. Hsiao, who has completed 
two years of graduate work in biology while on 
leave of absence. Mr. Hsiao received his M.S. 
degree from Yenching, where he held a Rocke- 
feller Foundation fellowship. 

CORRESPONDENT 


QUOTATIONS 


ADULT EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 

A REPORT just issued by the Adult Education 
Committee of the British Board of Edueation 
(“Adult Education and the Local Education 
Authority,” published by the Stationery Office) 
deserves a wider public than is usually attracted 
by educational pamphlets. The Western world 
has rediscovered in the twentieth century, in 
dealing with “subject” or “backward” races, the 
incient truth that the business of popular edu- 
cation is neither formal teaching nor political 
enlightenment, but direct social reconstruction. 
That is to say, its business is reconstruction 
from the school district upwards by change of 
social habits, not from a national legislature 
downwards by use of the vote. 

Having begun to apply this discovery in 
Punjab villages, in the Black Belt of Alabama, 
in “Jeanes” schools in East Africa, and in “mass 
education” experiments in China, the question 
s whether we can now begin to apply it to our- 
selves. For our highly organized world is chang- 
ing about us as rapidly as the world of more 
primitive societies, and the very perfection of 
our old organization makes the change infinitely 
more dangerous. Overspecialization of labor, 
which has inereasingly tended to stifle the social 
ndependenee of our people, is now depriving 
them even of the means of livelihood; the in- 
dustrial habits of South Wales or Tyneside are 
lay as disastrously out of date as the agri- 
cultural methods and the marriage customs of 


the Bantu tribesman or the Indian peasant. 

It was a dawning sense of this danger and 
of this opportunity which led the Institute of 
Adult Edueation a year ago to constitute a 
Central Advisory Council “for the purpose of 
assisting schemes for the provision of social, 
educational, recreational and other facilities for 
unemployed workers.” But, as this body found, 
and as the National Council of Social Service 


is now finding, such an attempt to foeus the un- 
employment problem in terms of education de- 
pends upon the working out of a quite new tech- 
nique of cooperation between voluntary effort 
and publie administration. Ever since the war 
we have been groping after such a technique: 
for juveniles through juvenile organizations 
committees, juvenile employment committees 
and junior instruction centers; in adult edu- 
eation through university joint committees and 
rural community councils and in other ways. 

We may shortly expect from the Board of 
Education a report on the record and future 
development of the juvenile organizations com- 
mittees; we may hope, too, that the government, 
in formulating its unemployment insurance pol- 
icy, will define the permanent part which is to 
be played in our future educational system by 
the junior instruction center. Meanwhile there 
is now issued this survey of “the activities of an 
adult education movement providing, perhaps, 
for something approaching 200,000 students.” 

The chief interest of the survey is that it 
brings out the uniqueness of this instrument of 
social reconstruction which Englishmen have, as 
usual, forged for themselves almost in their 
sleep: 


In spite of superficial resemblances of phrase- 
ology, nothing comparable to it in dimensions or 
in organization exists in any other country; 
neither on the Continent of Europe, nor in the 
United States would it be possible for the official 
hierarchy of the educational system, central and 
local, to act in regular and friendly cooperation 
with the diversity of organizations and movements, 
academic, social, economic and religious which take 
part, directly or indirectly, in the Adult Education 
Movement in England. 

Its scope to-day ranges from the university 
tutorial class, with its three-year courses of 
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“liberal” higher education, and the London 
men’s and women’s and literary institutes, pro- 
vided by the county council, to the craft classes 
and clubs of an educational settlement like 
Maes-yr-Haf in the Rhondda, to the well-known 
activities of the women’s institutes, to the es- 
thetic work of the British Drama League, and 
to the most recent development of wireless lis- 
tening groups. 

A movement so miscellaneous in character 
and so heterogeneous in organization is exposed 
to certain obvious dangers, especially to a “con- 
fusion of aims and standards.” In its con- 
structive proposals the board’s report is mainly, 
and quite rightly, concerned with the adminis- 
trative problem of how best to focus such di- 
verse activities without standardizing them. It 
draws an impressive picture of the extent to 
which this problem is already being solved in 
such areas as Kent and the East Midlands. It 
recommends that adult education in the area of 
each local education authority should “be or- 
ganized on a concerted plan and not as an ag- 
gregation of individual courses,” but that the 
organization should express itself, not in over- 
simplification, but “in a closer study of the de- 
mand and a better adaptation of the means to 
meet it.” Wise words, yet it may be questioned 
whether either the authors of the report or many 
of the leaders of the adult education movement 
have yet realized how drastic may be the adap- 
tation required. 

The historical section of the report shows how 
many forms the movement has taken in the 
past, beginning with the evening schools of the 
1840’s and 1850’s, and how each form has de- 
cayed and revived and been replaced as social 
conditions changed. It shows, in particular, 
how the line between “technical” and “non- 
vocational” education has shifted from time to 
time. It shows, too, how easily a particular 
form of adult education may be killed by ill- 
considered official regulations, as the old eve- 
ning schools were almost killed by the code of 
1862. If the movement is now to adapt itself 
to the impending change in the whole texture of 
our society, it may need to abandon or modify 
many cherished prepossessions, and not least 
those prepossessions which have been recently 
regarded as peculiarly “progressive.” 

One of these prepossessions calls for some 
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special remark. The old insistence on “libera]” 
studies, which has rightly characterized the ef- 
forts of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
seems now to be expressing itself in a e¢ateh- 
word which tends to dominate educational think- 
ing—the ecatch-word of “education in the use of 
leisure.” That catch-word assumes too easily 
that society will continue in the future to mech 
anize itself even more completely than in the 
past, and that labor will continue to become in- 
creasingly specialized. It may well be that what 
we shall need in the future will be less education 
in the use of leisure than education in the art 
of independent livelihood. Needing this, we 
shall have to be specially on our guard against 
official grant regulations or unofficial syllabuses 
which draw an out-of-date and artificial distine- 
tion between “technical” and “liberal” educa- 
tion. The Board’s Adult Education Regulations 
at present apply only to courses of instruction 
“designed for the liberal education of adults,” 
and the report notes that “too often courses are 
put forward under those regulations because it 
is the only way of earning a grant.” We should 
be on sounder ground if we recognized that one 
of the main functions of education in the future 
must be to change the direction and the charac- 
ter of man’s labor. 

The outlines of an educational system devoted 
to this function are already beginning to 
emerge. One thing is needed to complete the 
picture. Adult education can not stand alone, 
even if it is supplemented by such juvenile edu- 
eation as is carried on by juvenile organizations 
or by the Junior Instruction Centers of the Min- 
istry of Labor. These forms of education can 
not reconstruct society if the ordinary schools 
are tending to stereotype it. It is on the ele- 
mentary school, and especially on the new senior 
school, that the chief responsibility for a new 
social reconstruction must fall. 

Another recent report issued by the Board of 
Edueation, “An Experiment in Rural Reorgani- 
zation,” describes how this task is being ap- 
proached by the area schools for senior children 
in East Suffolk. That lies outside the scope of 
this review, but it must be mentioned in order 
to indicate the full scope of the movement which 
will, we may hope, give to twentieth-century 
education a new life and a new purpose.—Lord 
Eustace Percy in the London Times. 
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REPORTS 


THE PRESIDENTIAL AGREEMENTS 
PROHIBITING CHILD LABOR 
Dr. Leo WOLMAN, chairman of the Labor Ad- 
visory Board, has warned the NRA Compliance 
Boards against granting exemptions from pro- 


ons of Presidential Reemployment Agree- 
ts prohibiting child labor. Dr. Wolman 
ted a letter addressed to state emergency 
relief administrations by Federal Relief Ad- 
strator Harry L. Hopkins in which the 
tter urged local authorities to provide work 
adult members of a family or to extend 
ect relief rather than 
emption in favor of child labor where a child’s 
earnings are a major portion of the family’s 


countenance an ex- 


income. 


The text of Dr. Wolman’s statement is as 


OWS: 


It has been brought to the attention of the NRA 
various requests are being made and in some 
ses allowed to employ children under the age of 
en in violation of the PRA and the permanent 
The intent of the administration in making 
d labor prohibitions a part of the Codes of 
Fair Competition was to set up a standard which 
ld spread employment among adults, do away 
vith the lowering of wages which is the inevitable 
wccompaniment of child labor, and release children 
continue their education with a view to fitting 
them more fully for adult life. Every exemption 
granted not only weakens the standard to the ex- 
tent of the single exemption, but also encourages 
further attempts to cut under and so break down 
ne of the purposes of the NRA. 

When the loss of the child’s job means hardship 
to the family, the administration has accepted the 
responsibility for meeting the emergency. The 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration has just 
sent a letter to its state officers as follows: 

‘‘The recovery program is seeking to establish a 
sixteen-year minimum age for regular employment ; 
this age standard is now fixed by the President’s 
Reemployment Agreement and by those permanent 
codes which have been adopted, and it will prob- 
ably be extended to the remaining industrial and 
commercial employments as more codes are pro- 
This means that some children of 14 
and 15 who now hold jobs will have to give them 

) and go back to school. In some cases loss of 
the child’s earning power, however meager, will 


entail great hardships for individual families. In 
other cases, even though the family might not be 
reduced to actual destitution, this loss of income 


may materially lower the standard of living. 


muloat 
= ugated. 


‘*To permit exemptions from the minimum age on 
grounds of family necessity will be contrary to one 
of the main purposes of the NRA, which is to 
spread employment among adults and release chil- 
dren to continue their education. Furthermore, 
such exemptions would raise serious administrative 
difficulties and would lead to grave abuse. Those 
cases which involve genuine and unavoidable hard- 
ship merit special treatment. The amounts in- 
volved in each case can not be large, since chil- 
dren’s earnings are notoriously low, although they 
may loom large to families with but a narrow mar- 
gin. The number of families involved will prob- 
ably not be great and the need for help wiil be 
temporary. 

‘*Some of these families might, after being re- 
duced to destitution, come to the attention of the 
relief agencies in the course of time. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, however, feels 
that special consideration and prompt attention 
should be given to such cases before the point of 
destitution has arrived. May I urge the State and 
Local Emergency Relief Administrations to secure 
at once cooperative arrangements with the school 
systems, whereby such cases may be brought to 
the attention of the relief administrations. Upon 
investigation, if it is found that the earnings of 
the minor are essential to maintaining a decent 
standard of living in the family, it is suggested 
that assistance be granted to the family, either in 
the form of work relief for some adult member of 
the family now unemployed, or through a direct 
relief grant sufficient to make up the deficiency in 
the family budget. 

‘‘The amount needed and the duration of the 
relief should be determined by prompt investiga- 
tion of each special case.’’ 

It should be fully understood by the local NRA 
agencies that wish to cooperate with the adminis- 
tration that no special exemptions whatsoever are 
to be granted from the child labor provisions of 
the codes. If the code specifies a sixteen-year 
minimum no child under this age should be em- 
ployed. 

PLAN FOR THE GUIDANCE AND 
SELECTION OF PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS IN PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY 

For some time the Department of Education 
of Purdue University has felt the need of some 
plan looking toward a more effective procedure 
in the selection of students preparing to enter 
the teaching profession. This need has recently 
been realized more keenly on account of curtail- 
ments of our facilities for teacher training work 
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due to economie conditions. Furthermore, in 
view of the fact that there is a surplus of teach- 
ers to-day, not only in Indiana, but in all states, 
and in view of the further fact that many 
teacher-training institutions have already set up 
restrictive regulations aimed to secure better 
teachers for our public schools, it seems inde- 
fensible for Purdue University to continue to 
permit all students, regardless of their qualifi- 
cations for the teaching profession, to obtain 
preparation for, and finally be leensed to enter 
the field of teaching. Those who are in most 
intimate contact with our teacher trainees agree 
that we are now compelled to spend consider- 
able time and money on the training of prospec- 
tive teachers who have little chance ever to suc- 
ceed as teachers because of their lack of the 
fundamental qualities essential to a successful 
teacher. 

Those members of the Department of Eduea- 
tion who are chiefly concerned with the train- 
ing of teachers, together with the deans of 
schools involved, have considered various plans 
for the improvement of our procedures in ad- 
mitting students to teacher training courses and 
have finally agreed upon the following plans 
and regulations. 

1. Beginning in September, 1933, every student 
who proposes to take the course in prepara- 
tion for teaching will be considered on the 
basis of the following criteria: 

(a) General scholarship. 

(b) Personality. 

(ec) Speeifie scholarship in the subjects he 
proposes to teach. 

(d) Attitude toward the profession of 
teaching. 

In considering the student all available in- 
formation, such as scholastic records, personnel 
ratings, objective measurements and personal 


judgments of instructors, will be used. 


2. All rating of students will be done through 
one or more interviews with the student by a 
committee of at least three individuals, the 
committees to be constituted in the following 
manner: 

(a) For students in the School of Sei- 


ence—the professor in charge of 


supervised teaching, chairman; the 
Head of the Department of Eduea- 
tion, or some member of the depart- 
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mental staff delegated by him; and 
a third member appointed by the 
Dean of the School of Science. 
(b) For students in the School of Home 
Economies—the professor in charge 
of supervised teaching, chairman; the 
Head of the Department of Eduea- 
tion, or some member of the depart- 
mental staff delegated by him; the 
Director of Personnel for Women; 
and two members appointed by the 
Dean of the School of Home Eeo- 
nomics. 
(c) For students in the School of Agri- 
culture—the professor in charge o! 
supervised teaching, chairman; the 
Head of the Department of Eduea- 
tion, or some member of the depart- 
mental staff delegated by him; and 
a third member appointed by the 
Dean of the School of Agriculture. 
For students in the School of In- 
dustrial Education—the professor in 
charge of supervised teaching, chair- 
man; the Head of the Department 


1 
+ 


of Edueation, or some member of 
departmental staff delegated by hin; 
and a third member appointed by th 
Dean of the Schools of Engineering 


3. All students who elect the course in prepara 
tion for teaching will be interviewed by their 
respective committees and their qualifications 
carefully considered according to the follow- 
ing schedule: 

(a) In the Sehool of Agriculture at the 
close of the second semester of the 
freshman year. 

(b) In the Schools of Science and Indus- 
trial Education during the second 
semester of the sophomore year. 

(c) In the School of Home Economies 
during the first semester of the junio! 
year. 

Students who are found to be obviously u2- 
satisfactory as prospective teacher trainees at 
the time of the interview will be advised to take 
some other course. Students will not generally 
be approved for the course in teacher training 
who have not been approved by the represel- 
tative of the school in which the student 1s e?- 
rolled. It is assumed that in the initial stages 
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plan committees will be extremely 


us in advising students to discontinue 
plans for taking teacher training work 
that only those students whose scholastic 
yds or personal qualifications make them 
bviously unfit for teaching work will be ad- 
vised against entering or continuing the course. 
Changes to or from the teaching option by 
students during the registration period will 
e approved by the dean of the school in 
vhich the student is registered or his deputy, 
subjeet to the later consideration and ap- 
proval of the committee. 
In order to be eligible for the course in 
supervised teaching a student must have 
three fifths of his grades “B” or better in 
the field or subject group in which he pro- 
poses to do his supervised teaching, and 
three fifths of his grades “B” or better in 
the specifie subject which he proposes to 
teach. In ease a student is not permitted 
to take the course in supervised teaching it 
is understood that he may be allowed to sub- 
stitute, under the direction of the dean of 


his school, some other course to meet the 
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requirements for graduation from the uni- 
versity. 

Any student, in order to be admitted to the 
course in supervised teaching, must have 
earned three fourths of the eredits required 
for graduation in the university and must 
not be carrying more than the regular senior 
load in the school in which he is registered, 
ineluding the course in supervised teaching. 
No exception to this rule may be permitted 
without the specific approval of the dean of 
the school concerned and the Head of the 
Department of Education. 

In order to be eligible for the course in 
should have 


supervised teaching a student 


previously completed eighteen semester 
hours of work in the subject group in which 
he proposes to do his supervised teaching. 
A copy of these plans and regulations will 
be placed in the hands of each student at 
the time he selects the teacher training 

option. 

These regulations were approved by unani- 
mous vote of the faculty of the university in 


May, 1933. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF SUPERVISION 


THE data in Tables 1 and 2 are the results 
obtained by the writer in a recent investigation. 


The teachers were selected at random in three 
city school systems having expert supervisors. 
Three hundred (approximately 60 per cent.) of 
the teachers to whom the questionnaires were 
sent returned them. 
at least one third of the teachers are included 
The items represent the teachers’ 
A check list of items was not 
No suggestions of “objectionable activi- 


Only those items listed by 


in the tables. 
own statements. 
used, 


ies” or of “desirable qualities” were made by 


the investigator. 

The data in Table 2 show that the qualities 
or characteristies of supervisors which the larg- 
est number of teachers regard as very desirable 
are largely personal. Six of the seven items 
represent qualities that are very desirable for 
the members of any profession or business. 
Only one (No. 3), “Superior professional abil- 
ity in elementary education” is exclusively re- 
lated to publie education. 


The list in Table 2 of desirable qualities in 
supervisors clearly indicates that these teachers 
regard supervision as largely a matter of human 
relationships, rather than objective, scientific 
procedure. Two (96.7 
cent.) of the teachers list cooperation as a de- 
sirable characteristic. Two hundred 
one (90 per cent.) of the teachers list sympathy 
Superior professional 


hundred ninety per 


seventy- 


as a desirable quality. 
ability is listed as a desirable quality by 268 
(89 per cent.) of the teachers. Leadership is 
listed by 229 (76 per cent.) of the teachers. 
One hundred eight (69 per cent.) list superior 
scholarship. One hundred fifty-eight (53 per 
cent.) list pleasing personality, and one hun- 
dred eighteen (39 per cent.) list good health. 
Tables 1 and 2, in addition to a vast amount 
of other available information, lead the student 
of public education to definite and important 
conclusions. Supervision is handicapped by the 
difference in the attitude of teachers and that 
of supervisors toward supervision. Supervisors 
tend to form their supervisory programs on the 
objective, scientific basis. Their philosophy is 
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largely a professional educational philosophy, 
while the philosophy of teachers is largely a 
personal philosophy, a philosophy of human 
relationships. Supervisors tend to base their 
procedures (at least for record) upon the writ- 
ings and pronouncements of edueational ex- 
perts. 

Teachers judge the desirability of the super- 
visory activities, to a considerable extent, from 
a personal view. They tend to list as objec- 
tionable any supervisory activity that is per- 
sonally embarrassing to them, or that they 
consider to be a breach of good taste and 
politeness. Note in this connection the items 
of Table 1. 

The teachers tend to list as very desirable 
those qualities or characteristics of supervisors 
that are personal rather than exclusively pro- 


TABLE 1 
LIST OF OBJECTIONABLE SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES 
LISTED BY TEACHERS 


No. of teach- 
ers listing Per 
eachitemas_ cent. 
objectionable 


Items listed by at least one 
third of 300 teachers 


1. Making criticisms during 
classroom visits (criti- 
cism before the class) 191 64 

2. Making too many nega- 
tive criticisms (finding 
fault) 182 61 

3. Taking the class to teach 
without previous ar- 
rangement or _ invita- 
tion (interrupting the 
teacher) 180 60 

4. Giving directions or or- 
ders instead of sugges- 
tions 176 5 

5. Taking notes during ob- 
servations 148 49 

6. Placing emphasis on meth- 

ods rather than on re- 

sults 141 47 
Judging teaching without 

knowing teacher’s pur- 

pose (making snap judg- 

ment on teaching) 132 44 

8. Finding fault with physi- 
eal conditions of class- 
room 107 36 


TABLE 2 
VERY DESIRABLE QUALITIES OR CHARACTERISTICS 0; 
SUPERVISORS AS LISTED BY ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 








Number of 
teachers Per 
listing cent. 

each item 


Items listed by at least one 
third of 300 teachers 





1. Cooperation (desire to cooper- 
ate, etc., etc.) 290 97 

2. Sympathy (sympathetic atti- 
tude, kindly interest, good 
disposition, sense of humor, 
friendly attitude, apprecia- 
tion, ete., etc.) 271 

3. Professional ability (superior 
training, knowledge of su- 
pervisory work, teaching 
ability, ability to help teach- 
ers, ability in diagnosis, 
knowledge of methods, fa- 
miliarity with remedial tech- 
niques and procedures, un- 
derstanding of children, 
knowledge of psychology, 
ability to test and classify 
children, etc., ete.) 

4. Leadership (ability to inspire 
teachers and pupils, ability 
to get things done, ability 
to lead in cooperative pro- 
grams of supervision, ability 
to direct professional im- 
provement of teachers, abil- 
ity to conduct profitable 
teachers’ meetings, ete., etc.) 229 76 

5. Superior scholarship «00.00.00... 208 69 

6. Pleasing personality (strong 
personality, good manners, 
culture, neatness, good taste, 
good breeding, poise, con- 
fidence, self-respect, good 
looks, etc.) aseniicocaagieds ee 53 

7. Good health hisosipeceeceeocomnages Se 39 


268 89 





fessional. Of the seven items in Table 2, only 
No. 3 is exclusively professional. Items 1, 2, 6, 
and 7 are personal characteristics, and items 4 
and 5 are partly professional and partly per- 
sonal. 

The classroom teacher rightly considers her- 
self in the position of hostess to a classroom 
visitor even if the visitor is the principal, 
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supervisor or superintendent. The visitor 
suld be sure that he does nothing to violate 
\d social usage. The 
upervisory visit will be nil if he is an unwel- 
Whether he is or is not a weleome 


effectiveness of his 


me visitor. 


tor depends as much upon his personal 


ialities as upon his professional qualifications. 
Aside from the involved the 
teacher is professionally in charge of the class- 

m procedure. The fact that the visitor is a 
professional visitor, and as principal, the im- 
mediate superior officer of the teacher, increases 
than lessens his obligation to recognize 
the teacher as the directing head of the class- 


social situation 


rather 


m. Suggestions should rarely be given dur- 
ing a supervisory visit, and directions or orders 
should never be given during such visit. It ean 
not be too emphatically stated that supervision 
is a cooperative enterprise, but to lay down the 
ceneral rule that orders must never be given to 
teachers would be to disregard the history of 
human experience. Of necessity the principal 
nd superintendent sometimes have to issue 
General and special supervisors have 
no oceasion and no authority to justify the 
giving of orders. 

Hillegas! says, “There has been a pronounced 
tendency to emphasize the sentimental side of 
the supervisor’s attitude toward the teacher. It 
is asserted that the teacher must be made to feel 
that the supervisor is her friend. The implica- 
tion is that the supervisor must depend upon 
personal relationships in order to accomplish 
professional purposes. It is true, of course, 
that there should not be antagonism between 
these individuals, but it is also true that both 
should be controlled by purposes that can not 
be changed by friendship. 

“In some of the investigations that have been 
conducted relative to the characteristics that 
teachers value most in supervisors, sympathy 
has been mentioned more often than any other. 
Manifestly many teachers tend to exalt this 
characteristic of the supervisor. No one can 
deny the importance of sympathy in connection 
with human affairs. Unquestionably physi- 
cians, lawyers, bankers and merchants profit by 
the possession of this quality. But the posses- 
sion of sympathy alone does not lead individ- 


lore 
rdey 
iOTS. 


1M. B. Hillegas, ‘‘ Elements of Classroom Super- 
vision.’? Laidlaw Brothers, 1931, pp. 191-192. 
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uals to seek the services of the professional man 
or to engage in a business transaction with a 
business man. In just the same way, an ability 
to understand conditions should be one of the 
characteristics of a supervisor, but above all 
else he must be able to deal with the teacher’s 
problems from a professional standpoint.” 

It will be noted that Hillegas’ reference to 
the fact that sympathy is a characteristic that 
teachers value most in supervisors, as disclosed 
in investigations, is in line with the data of 
Table 2. 
not be confused with sentiment. 
Table 2, sympathy from the teacher’s point of 
view means “sympathetic attitude, kindly in- 
On the other hand 
professional ability is a characteristic of super- 


Sympathy as a characteristie should 
As shown in 


terest, appreciation, ete.” 


visors that is highly rated by teachers. It is 
certainly true, as Hillegas states, that the super- 
visors must be able to deal with the teacher’s 
problems from the professional! standpoint. It 
is true that the possession of the other desirable 
characteristics without professional ability will 
not enable the supervisor to render satisfactory 
professional service to the teacher. But be- 
cause of the peculiar relationship between 
teaching and supervision, ability “to deal with 
a teacher’s problems from a professional] stand- 
point” will enable the supervisor to accomplish 
but little unless he possesses those personal 
characteristics that teachers value highly. The 
reason for this is that the teacher simply will 
not bring her problems to the supervisor who 
does not possess those characteristics that the 
teacher rates high. Teachers don’t have to sub- 
mit their problems to the supervisors. Experi- 
ence and investigations have shown that teach- 
ers fail to submit many of their difficulties to 
supervisors, and that to a considerable extent 
the “supervisory services” rendered are not 
closely related to teachers’ needs. 

The analogy between the services rendered by 
physicians, lawyers, bankers and merchants to 
their patients, clients and customers, and the 
services rendered to teachers by supervisors is 
not a true one. The relationships involved are 
not the same. They are not even similar. 
Theory to the contrary notwithstanding, both 
the teacher and the supervisor regard the super- 
visor as the teacher’s professional superior. In 
the case of the services rendered to the indi- 
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viduals by the professional or business man the 
establishment of the relations is entirely volun- 
tary on the part of the individual. Except in 
a very small number of school systems the rela- 
tions between the teacher and supervisors are 
by no means entirely voluntary so far as the 
teacher is concerned. They are to a great extent 
superimposed. The supervisor visits the teach- 
er’s classroom without invitation. In practise 
the supervisor “checks” the teacher’s work, ealls 
attention to defects, makes survestions, records 
criticisms, and attempts to locate and diagnose 
the teacher’s problems and difficulties even if 
no problems are submitted by the teacher. To 
say that the relationships in the supervisor- 
teacher situation are the same as in the physi- 
cian-patient and the business man-customer 
situation is to ignore facts. 

Supervisors and those who train supervisors 
would do well to recognize the fact that teachers 
do not accept the idea that the relationships 
between the professional and business man and 
their clients and eustomers are the same as 
those between supervisors and teachers. That 
in general supervision is not popular with 
teachers is indisputable. That teachers and 
supervisors frequently work at cross-purposes 
is due to several factors, but a prominent cause 
of the lack of understanding of common pur- 
poses is the differences in standpoint. The dif- 
ference is largely due to the difference between 
the personal, human relationship philosophy of 
the teacher and the impersonal, professional- 
scientifie philosophy of the supervisor. 

“If a supervisor has from fifteen to fifty 
teachers, the task of adjustment to each indi- 
vidual teacher represents some difficulties. 
Fundamentally the supervisor has just as good 
a right to his individuality as has the teacher.” 
In this connection it is well to recall the words 
of Phillips Brooks that, “No one has a right to 
all his rights.” Supervisors and those who are 
engaged in the professional training of super- 
visors are wont to impress upon teachers the 
importance and necessity of adjusting them- 
selves and their teaching to the different indi- 
vidualities and needs of their pupils. Teachers 
are urged to develop a sympathetic attitude 
toward their pupils and to respect their person- 
alities. All this is good practise despite the fact 
that if a teacher has from thirty to one hundred 


and fifty pupils (departmental teachers fre. 
quently have more) “the task of adjustment to 
each individual represents some’ difficulties.” 
But in our supervisor-teacher situation we are 
too prone to ignore the things we advocate in 
the teacher-pupil situation. Teachers notice 
this inconsistency and they resent it. 

Hardly anyone who is a competent judge 
would deny that the scientific movement in 
education has resulted in vast improvement in 
supervisory practise. But, in my opinion at 
least, the scientific movement in edueation is 
responsible for much of the failure of super- 
vision to win a larger degree of support from 
classroom teachers. 

We school people have been too prone to 
believe that all educational problems can be 
solved scientifically, and this despite the faet 
that the real leaders in the scientific movement 
in edueation make no such claim. There have 
been too many pseudo-scientific investigations 
and experiments. Science in education has been 
exalted too much and philosophy too mueh 
ignored. 

The dictum that “Supervision must be scien- 
tific and impersonal” is wrong. It ignores phi- 
losophy and the wisdom of philosophers, which 
are concerned with human relationships as well 
as with scientific data. Supervision when con- 
cerned with things can safely be scientific and 
impersonal, but when concerned with human 
relationships it must be sympathetic and per- 
sonal. It can not ignore the fact that super- 
vision in order to be effective must be a co- 
operative enterprise between supervisor and 
teacher, and that cooperation is largely a mat- 
ter of sympathetic human relationships even 
when it involves the scientifie method as part 
of the procedure. 

W. C. McGinnis 


PertH Amboy, N. J. 
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